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Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 


The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 


Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn’t all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS - 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES Lok 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED ow IN THE WORLD! SS 





CCORDING to an Indian myth, a mighty giant who 
used Cape Cod for his bed flung his moccasins into 
the sea because they were full of sand. The one 

nearest the mainland became Martha’s Vineyard and the 
other Nantucket which in the Indian tongue meant the 
Far-Away Island. 

The first white settlement on Nantucket was formed by 
a group who in 1659 bought the island from Thomas 
Mayhew of Martha’s Vineyard; his price was thirty 
pounds and “two Beaver Hatts, one for myself and one 
for my wife.” Leader of the settlers was Tristram Coffin 
of Salisbury, Massachusetts, whose family became one of 
the most prominent on the Island. 

For a time the island was torn by a feud between Tris- 
tram Coffin and John Gardner, but the breach was healed 
by the marriage of Tristram’s grandson Jethro Coffin and 
John Gardner’s daughter Mary. As a wedding present, 
Mary’s father gave land and Jethro’s gave lumber for a 
home. Built in 1686, this house is now Nantucket’s oldest 
and gets its name from the odd-looking chimney ornament, 
believed by some to be meant for a horseshoe. 

One night in Jethro’s absence a drunken Indian who 
had hidden in the attic fell through the loose board floor 
to a closet beneath. The crash awakened Mary who saw 
him emerge from the closet and squat on the hearth 
where he began sharpening his knife. In terror, she seized 
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of Far-Away 
Island 


her baby and fled in search of help. The Indian was in 
close pursuit but he plunged headlong down a flight of 
stairs to the hall below where Mary’s rescuers found him 
lying in a stupor. As Nantucket Indians never made 
trouble except when under the influence of liquor he was 
released. 

In the 19th century Nantucket became the country’s lead- 
ing whaling center and, though its population never 
reached 10,000, at one time it was the third richest munici- 
pality in Massachusetts. Whaling ships from the Far-Away 
Island girdled the globe, their hard-won cargoes bringing 
wealth to most of the island’s families. 

In the possession of the Coffin family for many years, 
the Horseshoe House is now owned by the Nantucket His- 
torical Association. 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1052, The Home Insurance Company 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 
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Bankers have appraised the thousands of new Burroughs Bank Book- 
keeping Machines in use in banks today—and in every case the 
verdict is the same. Faster, more efficient bookkeeping methods. 
Greater productivity. Fewer errors, less operator fatigue. Everyday 
savings in motions, money and manpower. 


This unanimous endorsement is understandable because it comes 
from the men who specified the design and construction of the new 
Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine. It is the direct result of 
the advanced features that were recommended by bankers across 
America and engineered into this completely new bookkeeping 
tool by Burroughs. 


Your local Burroughs man can show you how this banker-suggested, 
banker-approved machine can help your bank get more things done 
faster. Call him today ... or write Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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From Where We Sit... . 


WE’RE A LITTLE TROUBLED by our 
inability to see eye to eye with the 
advocates of a prompt return to the 
gold coin standard, as distinguished 
from the gold bullion standard 
which is presently the law of the 
land. 


Spearheading the movement is 
Dr. Walter E. Spahr, professor of 
economics at New York University 
and executive vice president of the 
Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, who has said 
in one of his many articles on the 
subject: “A question of fundamen- 
tal and grave significance to the 
people of this nation, and conse- 
quently, to the banking fraternity 
is whether control of the people’s 
purse shall reside with the people 
or with the Federal Government 
...A people can legally hold their 
government to an accounting only 
by means of the ballot and by 
ability to demand redemption of 
its promises to pay ... A very im- 
portant question in the United 
States is whether our banking fra- 
ternity will provide valuable 
leadership to our largely helpless 
people or simply float with them on 
the tide that is carrying them 
toward serious trouble and possible 
catastrophe.” 

Implicit in the program and ob- 
jectives of Doctor Spahr’s commit- 
tee is the proposition that a return 
to the gold coin standard is a pre- 
requisite to the establishment and 
maintenance of a sound currency— 
that redeemability is the one prime 
essential to the success of any ef- 
fort to combat inflationary govern- 
mental spending. We are in hearty 
accord with the ends; but, notwith- 
standing much earnest endeavor to 
do so, we’ve been unable to see the 
prescribed means to these ends as 
being reasonably attainable; nor do 
we feel they could be particularly 
effective in achieving the ends 
sought if attained. And, to adopt the 
vernacular of a philosopher of a by- 
gone day, here’s why: 

We'll assume, for the sake of 
argument, that redeemability will 
prove to be one of the issues re- 
solved in the impending election, 
and that redeemability wins. The 
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advocates of redeemability will, of 
course, have hit the line very hard 
for the proposition that making our 
currency redeemable in gold coin 
upon demand is the one best way to 
place a rigid limit upon govern- 
mental expenditures and deficit 
financing. It necessarily follows 
that in order to sell redeemability, 
they must first have sold govern- 
mental economy and fiscal integrity. 
With our electorate sufficiently 
aroused to thus go on record as de- 
manding a cessation of governmen- 
tal extravagance, there can be little 
doubt that those directly in con- 
trol of the governmental purse 
strings would heed their wishes. 


But why make redeemability the 
issue, when it is simply a return to 
honest and sensible handling of our 
government’s fiscal affairs that we 
are talking about? Redeemability, if 
and when it arrives, must follow on 
the heels of a public attitude which 
will render it of no effect, and in 
the absence of which it would be 
meaningless. 


In an editorial some months ago, 
the Wall Street Journal accepted 
as sound, the argument of a corres- 
pondent “that a restored right of 
the citizen to own gold coin would 
enable him, acting individually, to 
protect himself against the worst 
consequences of a depreciating cur- 
rency and so initiate a popular 
movement to stop government ex- 
travagance.” 


“But,” continued the editorial, “a 
return to gold coin in circulation re- 
quires congressional action. Now 
Congress could, if it would, use 
other means to avert the further 
depreciation of the dollar (italics 
ours)—means available to it in its 
almost routine work of making ap- 
propriations . . It looks very 
much as though a majority of the 
law-makers either favored all-out 
Government spending or were 
afraid for political reasons to oppose 
it. 

“A Congress unwilling to begin 
to practice fiscal prudence is not 
likely to put in the hands of the 
people as sharp a tool for compel- 
ling such action as a gold-convert- 
ible currency. For that matter, the 


people as a whole appear to be un- 
willing to have that power thrust 
upon them.” 


The editorial might well have 
added that when the people and 
congress are ready to accept re- 
deemability and to steadfastly ad- 
here to it, the fiscal conditions 
sought will already have been very 
largely, if not entirely, achieved. 


Advocates of redeemability are 
sanguine regarding the ability of 
our currency to withstand the test. 
They could be right, but it doesn’t 
seem altogether prudent to dis- 
regard entirely the possibility that 
convertibility could precipitate a 
flight from the dollar into gold that 
could create a far worse monetary 
situation than any confronting us 
at the moment. Redeemability 
would extend not only to outstand- 
ing currency, but to all bank de- 
posits and to all government ob- 
ligations convertible into currency, 
as well, and it isn’t too hard to 
imagine a situation in which any 
attempt to hold fast to established 
gold ratios would be utterly out of 
the question. Those who early 
availed themselves of the privilege 
to redeem might readily find them- 
selves in a position of tremendous 
advantage, while those who had 
not done so would be left holding 
the bag. Such a crisis would, in all 
likelihood, induce the government 
to again demand the return of all 
gold outstanding under penalty of 
law, which would take us right 
back to the point of beginning. 


We agree that we are confronted 
with a choice between the high 
road that will take us back to a 
sound currency and a sound econ- 
omy, and the low road that will take 
us down the primrose path of in- 
flation to a condition of serfdom. 
The disciplinary powers that will 
determine our course are and will 
remain within ourselves, and can’t 
be delegated to gold or any other 
mechanical device. Let’s hope that 
we manage to find and apply them 
before it is too late. 


Editor 
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The Drive for Steel Scrap 


Short of another world conflict, 
our present need of steel is perhaps 
as urgent as it will be in a genera- 
tion or more. To maintain our armed 
forces in Korea, to keep strong and 
up-to-the-minute our entire de- 
fense structure and to keep the 
civilian economy as healthy as may 
be, we must have this year a record- 
breaking 112,000,000 ingot tons of 
this basic raw material of modern 
industrial production. 

To achieve that much ingot steel, 
the country’s great open-hearth fur- 
naces will need some 36,000,000 
tons of iron and steel scrap. Much 
of this unprecedented scrap tonnage 
will come to steel producers through 
normal salvage trade channels. But 
approximately 6,500,000 tons of iron 
and steel scrap are estimated to be 
dormant—machinery, tools, jigs, 
dies, fixtures and other industrial 
equipment which has outlived its 
usefulness. It is this dormant scrap 
which the National Production Au- 
thority urges the citizenry to dig 
out so that it may once again be- 
come useful. 

Bankers can help to start scrap 
moving to the badly depleted stock 
piles of steel mills. Although banks 
do not ordinarily have on hand the 
sort of scrap normally used by 
steel makers, bankers themselves 
can lend their influence to scrap 
drives at the local level; they can 
assist in organizing and stimulat- 
ing community efforts. 

Organized iron and steel salvage 
is a responsibiJity which community 
leaders cannot evade with good 
conscience. 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . .. . . . « $1,527,019,824.03 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . ~. 1,183,476,912.03 
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Inflationary windfalls are ra- 
pidly becoming a thing of the 
past for the farmer, and the 
buying power of net income 
per acre has been declining 
steadily. The authors predict 
more inflation and prescribe a 
few remedies, concluding with 
an admonition to be prepared 
for the worst. 


Inflation And The Farmer 


By J. R. BICKERS and EARL F. CROUSE 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


NFLATION TO THE AVERAGE FARMER 
| means high prices; high prices 

for the things he sells and high 
prices for the things he buys. If 
asked for a definition of “inflation” 
he would probably describe it as a 
situation in which prices are too 
high and still going up. 

No part of the body benefits when 
we have a spell of sickness, but 
some parts are hurt worse than 
others. In the depression days, it 
was the farmer and the laboring 
man who suffered. Today it is the 
white collar worker, and the folks 
who must depend on annuities, pen- 
sions or other sources of fixed in- 


come who suffer most from infla- 
tion. 

There is a measure of truth, 
therefore, in the idea that farmers 
benefit by price inflation. But, let’s 
look at the record: 

Prices Received by farmers ad- 
vanced rapidly in the early years 
of World War II. Then came OPA 
ceilings and the official price index, 
which did not reflect black market 
dealings, practically stood still for 
two years. Came the end of the 
war in 1945 and prices started up 
again. Farm prices hit their post- 
war peak in January 1948, then 
fell sharply. Immediately, govern- 
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H. Armstrong Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ment machinery was set in motion 
to rekindle the fires of inflation. 
Cotton quotas were established, 
corn acreage allotments were 
pushed, and the Brannan farm 
plan was presented. 


In response to these pump prim- 
ing tactics, farm prices started 
climbing again about the middle of 
1949. The turn was made months 
before the first gun was fired in 
Korea. When war broke out, a 
broad buying wave rocked the econ- 
omy. It carried farm prices up to 
a new all-time high by February 
1951. Prices faltered there and 
came down some during the fol- 
lowing summer, but they are again 
working up and on December 15, 
1951 the index of farm prices stood 
at 305 compared to 313 a year ago 
this February and the 1948 peak of 
307. 


Gross Farm Income has gone up 
even more than the price index 
would suggest. This is true because 





PRICES RECEIVED BY 


The Thirties’ 


farm production now is about 35 
per cent higher than in 1939. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that gross 
farm income has gone up from 
$10,426,000,000 in 1939 to an es- 
timated $37,500,000,000 record high 
in 1951. 


Net Farm Income is a different 
story. The increase in net income 
was very rapid in the early war 
years. Farmers had a windfall be- 
cause their turnover of inventory 
is slow. Livestock laid in at one 
price level, sold at a higher price 
level. Grain held only a few 
months, became increasingly valu- 
able in terms of dollars. The peak 
in net farm income was reached in 
1947 when farmers had $17,073,- 
000,000 left after paying every- 
thing except income taxes. 

Since then, net incomes have de- 
clined about 15 per cent, but in 1951 
were up a little to about $15,000,- 
000,000 or five times the 1939 level. 

Purchasing Power of net farm 
income has gained little since 1943 
and has gone down rapidly since 
1947 as shown by the graph. Infla- 
tion is beginning to catch up with 
farmers in a big way. Farm. Bureau 
farm management studies in Illinois 
reveal that this situation is serious 
even in one of our richest agricul- 
tural states. 

Data for the graph was taken 
from carefully supervised records 
of some of the best farm operators 
in Illinois. The results indicated are 
more than a slide-rule estimate by 
an arm-chair statistician. Illinois 
account-keeping farmers received 
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FARMERS AND WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


The Forties’ 


1910-14 Average = 100 


1940 1950 


their highest net dollar income of 
$23.28 per acre in 1947. But when 
net income figures are adjusted to 
reflect the buying power of the 
dollar, it is evident that the farmers 
involved have been losing ground 
ever since 1943. At that time the 
buying power of their per acre in- 
come stood at $14.45. Buying power 
was down to $12.36 in 1947. Down 
again to $7.45 in 1950. 

Just to complete the comparison, 
assume that 1951 net income on 
these same farms averaged $15.00 
per acre. We’ll hope they did better 


because on that basis, the buying 
power of their net per acre income 
would have been only $6.60, the 
lowest level since 1940. 


FARMS AND AVERAGE ACREAGE 
See ACRES 
= AV. ACREAGE 

PER FARM 


ty) 
1900-1904 


Data $hOm tnt bwataw OF Ime CH 


0 
1900 1920 


Om Ci Caaitiane & 


1940 

The individual farm operator has 
not been hurt quite as badly as 
these figures would indicate, pri- 
marily for the reason that he is 
now operating a larger farm than 
he was in 1939. In the 1945-49 
period, the average farm contained 
203 acres and it is still higher to- 
day. 

Farm Mortgage Debts have been 
easy to pay off in this period of in- 
flation. The older farmer got most 
of these debts paid off by 1945. In 
that year, total farm mortgage in- 
debtedness had declined to $4,932,- 
942,000. It stood at $6,779,318,000 
in 1939.Today it is back up to more 
than $6,000,000,000. But cheap dol- 
lars are just as good as full value 
dollars when it comes to paying 
debts. 

New farmers find it increasingly 


NET CASH INCOME PER ACRE 
AND PURCHASING POWER PER ACRE 
Selected Illinois Farms 


1939-1951, 


dollars 
Net 


41 42 43 44 


est. 


45 46 47 48 49 50 §)1 


est. 


*Based on 1935-39 dollars at wholesale 
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Statement of Condition December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks ° : 

United States Obligations—Direct and Guaranteed 
Unpledged . ‘ , ° $ 435,958,039.51 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits. 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 

Other Bonds and Securities 


165,225,088.63 
93,201,266.27 
512,000.00 


Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Building) 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 

Other Assets , ° é 
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Capital Stock . F 
Surplus. ; . ‘ é ; : , 
Other Undivided Profits . ; - : = 
Discount Collected, but not Earned . ‘ “ 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid. ; 
Reserve for Taxes,etc. . . ? - ; 
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Deposits of Public Funds. 
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3,625,982.56 
5,646,636.13 
1,267,234.02 


$2,683,238,599.86 


$ 90,000,000.00 
80,000,000.00 
4,386,016.77 
2,060,553.56 
1,500,000.00 
23,151,347.14 
4,769,070.56 


2,477,371,530.15 
81.68 


$2,683,238,599.86 
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LAND VALUES PER ACRE, 


1913-1951 


Based on Dollars of Equal or Constant Buying Power’ 


1935-39: 100 


‘Periops 
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_RNO FORECLOSURES 
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1930 


1935 1940 1945 1950 


*Purchasing power of the dollar at wholesale, USDC 


hard to buy into farming. It takes 
at least $50,000 to $60,000 to get 
started as an owner-operator on a 
midwest general farm. At $500 an 
acre, a good corn belt farm of 240 
acres ties up a cool $120,000 before 
machinery and livestock are added. 
Out in the cow country, it takes 
$90,000 to $100,000 just to get a 
start. It is entirely possible that 
these big capital requirements are 
being too largely financed with 
short term credit. Latest estimates 
place the volume of short term 
credit outstanding at over $7 billion. 
It was a similar situation in 1920-21 
that forced farmers to the wall 
and accounted for the last big up- 
surge in farm mortgage financing 
in the early 20’s. 


Lending Agencies Under Pressure 


Lending agencies are already 
under tremendous pressure to help 
provide financing for new farmers. 
In one area, we are told that the 
maximum loan that would have 
been approved by a certain insur- 
ance company in 1940, was about 
$100 per acre. At the World War 
I peak, the same company held the 
maximum to $125 per acre. Today, 
approval can be secured for loans 
up to $185 per acre—even more 
when location, or buildings are very 
favorable. 

Land Prices have gone up in al- 
most exactly the same proportion as 
the value of the dollar has gone 
down. The graph showing land 
values indicates prices of land in 
terms of constant dollars. Worked 
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out in this way, it is not hard to see 
why farmers had so much trouble 
in the early 1920’s and again at the 
beginning of the 1930’s. In those 
years, land prices were very high 
in terms of dollars with a constant 
purchasing power at wholesale. 


Since World War II, there has 
been no situation that compares 
to 1921 or 1931. At the present time, 
land prices are only one per cent 
higher than in 1939 based on pre- 
war (1935-39) dollars. The trend 
of land values in the next five to ten 
years depends on what happens to 
the value of money. A time may 
come when February 1952 prices 
will look very low. 


The $64 question is: Where do 
we go from here? Will the forces 
that have created our present in- 
flated situation be strong enough 
to force prices still higher? There 
are plenty of authoritative economic 
opinions on both sides of this ques- 
tion. 

In our opinion: 

More Inflation Is Coming—war or 
no war—not in one steady up- 
sweep of prices, but always with 
more ups than downs. The rea- 
son, very simply, is government 
controls of production, distribution, 
wages and prices. Ours is no longer 
a free-economy. A strait jacket 
of government monopolistic control 
is steadily being forged around 
every segment of our nation’s life. 
Call it what you will, but take a 
look: 


Price And Wage Controls do not 


‘stop inflation, but rather, in the 


hands of socialistic planners be- 
come tools with which to wreck 
our whole free-price system. Our 
entire government control setup 
seems so natural that we sometimes 
miss its significance. When the 
laboring man, through his union, 
asks for a wage raise because of 
higher living costs, he gets the sup- 
port of a government agency. In- 
dustry finds it useless to resist the 
government. 


But industry, having granted a 
pay raise, is pretty likely to have a 
good case for price increases. No 
one can get around the fact that 
higher wage rates mean higher 
costs, and inability to adjust prices 
to costs would result in widespread 
business failures. We hear it said 
that industry should pay the wage 
increases out of profits, but they 
can’t be paid out of profits that don’t 
exist, Capehart Amendment or not. 
To disregard the realities of the 
situation would be a wide open in- 
vitation for socialistic planners to 
move in on business, just as they 
have in most European countries. 
Sooner or later we must face the 
issue of whether or not the govern- 
ment can take over a closed plant 
and operate it for the “good of the 
people.” This is socialism on the 
march. 


An Engine Of Inflation 


In this struggle between labor 
and industry, farm costs are jacked 
higher and higher. But many of 
the things farmers sell have a 
flexible government price support 
floor that automatically adjusts to 
changes in the price level. When 
farm costs go up, the government 
steps in and guarantees the sale 
prices of farm products at higher 
and higher levels. The table shows 
how the level of government price 
support has changed through the 
years as inflation progressed. 

Price Support 

Commodities August 1939 Today 

Corn per bu. $.57 $1.54 

Wheat per bu. 77 2.33 

Cotton per pound  8.7c 30.5¢ 

An engine of inflation is what we 
see emerging. No group, not even 
farmers or the laboring union, can 
hope to avoid ruin if the trend to 
more and bigger controls is not 
stopped. Taken together, inflation 
and controls can destroy our eco- 
nomic freedom, and our capacity to 
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moral for bankers! 


Unfortunately, when your bank grows, your space problem 
can’t be solved as simply as this little fellow’s. 
But if you can’t break out into roomier quarters, you can make 
the most of the space you have. By standardizing on Monroes. These all-around, 
easy-to-move-and-handle bookkeeping machines are the 
smallest of their kind on the market today. And as efficient as they are compact. 
Call your nearest Monroe representative today and let 
him demonstrate the one bookkeeping machine specifically 


designed to save you space, time, money. No obligation, naturally. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 


Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Handles bank's most vital bookkeeping 
jobs — commercial and savings 

posting. Easy-to-operate ‘Velvet Touch” 
keyboard. Complete visibility. Direct 
subtraction and automatic totals in 

all registers. Front insertion carriage, 
exact printing alignment. Quick 
program changes. 
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CORN PRICES AND LOAN RATES 


Price rec'd 


& by farmers “_ 


LOAN RATE 


1935 1940 


1945 1950 1955 


BY MONTHS, MARKETING YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


produce. They could leave us a na- 
tion of beggars, fighting over the 
things we possess, rather than 
working to produce more so that all 
can enjoy a better way of life. 
What To Do: 


1. As American citizens, work 
for and vote for less govern- 
ment and more freedom— 
fewer controls with greater 
opportunity for the exercise 
of initiative—fewer ceilings 
and more incentives to pro- 
duce what folks want—fewer 
price supports and less incen- 
tive to produce what folks 
don’t need—fewer taxes and 
less government handouts. 


. As farmers, recognize that a 
well managed family operated 
farm is one of the best hedges 
against further inflation. It is 
just good business to produce 
all you can with each hour of 
labor, every acre of land and 
every dollar invested. Take 
reasonable risks. Keep your 
money working. Specialize in 
a few major lines. Studies 
show that one major class of 
livestock and one major cash 
crop supply just enough diver- 
sification to provide a lot of 
protection against fluctuations 
in the price level. 


3. As bankers, encourage farmers 
to produce all they can. Be 
liberal with loans for produc- 
tive purposes, but help farmers 
to understand that inflation is 
no guarantee of profits. Losses 
can pile up faster at today’s 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


high price levels than ever be- 
fore. 

In these discussions we have pre- 
sented the outlook for inflation as 
we see it. However, it would be 
foolhardy for any person, farmer 
or banker, to throw caution to the 
wind. We see severe price breaks 
from time to time even in this gen- 
eral pattern of inflation. Good man- 
agers will always be prepared for 
the worst. 


Banks Granted Interest Rate 
Increase on CCC Crop Loans 


Success finally has crowned the 
efforts of the American Bankers 
Association to secure’ increased 
compensation for banks that make 
or service Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans to farmers. Effective 
with the 1952 crops, banks making 
their own funds available for CCC 
loans will receive 2 per cent as 
against the current rate on such 
loans of 1% per cent. The scale of 
fees for banks that lend CCC funds 
but service the loans thereafter has 
been raised from the present range 
of 1/10 to % per cent to a range of 
4, to 1 per cent. As in the past 
banks that make or service CCC 
loans will continue to receive a 
minimum fee of $5 on each loan. 
The only exception would be a loan 
so small that the farmer has paid 
total interest of less than $5. 

Although the ABA made it clear 
that it did not desire to increase the 
cost of loans to the borrower, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the interest charged 


farmers would be increased from 3 
to 3% per cent. 

Neither the service fee nor the 
$5 minimum guaranty applies to 
loans on cotton, tobacco, peanuts or 
naval stores, which are handled on 
a different basis. 


Oldsters Favored in Life 
Insurance Rate Reductions 


Obviously, more than one rate 
schedule reduction would be re- 
quired to constitute what an econo- 
mist would regard as a definite 
trend toward lower life insurance 
costs; but when a carrier favors old- 
sters as against younger individuals 
in its revised premium schedules, 
the event at least rates mention as 
a sign of the times. 

The Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company recently an- 
nounced lower rates for a broad 
range of policy contracts and in so 
doing it made the reductions rela- 
tively larger for older persons than 
for younger ones. In the case of $10,- 
000 of ordinary life, for example, a 
person at age 65 pays $24.80 a year 
less than formerly, while the in- 
dividual 25 years old pays $7.70 a 
year less than formerly. On 20 pay-~ 
ment life, the differences between 
old and new rates for these two age | 
groups are $47.60 and $12.70, | 
respectively. 

According to Frazar B. Wilde, 
president of Connecticut General, 
the new rates reflect “the continu- 
ous improvement in the general 
health of the nation, which has been 
most notable in recent years among 
persons in the middle and older 
age groups.” 
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“| just want to order a steak for a change.” 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 


eal Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 


President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


OHN F. CUNEO 


resident, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


THEODORE V. HOUSER 


Vice President, Sears, Roebuck and Company 


AMES R. LEAVELL 


anker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


PETER V. MOULDER 


Executive Vice President, 
International Harvester Company 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


WHEN YOU BUY OR SELL U. S. GOVERNMENT OR MUNICIPAL SECURITIES— 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks...........$ 735,851,544.48 
United States Government Obligations. 1,179,389,354.26 


Other Bonds and Securities... .. weeee  141,090,922.70 
Loans and Discounts.......... eeeeee  623,963,024.88 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 1,976,63 1.84 
Income Accrued but Not Collected.... 7,268,773.50 
Banking THOUS sc cccccsavccvieseces 9,000,000.00 


$2,703,340,25 1.66 


LIABILITIES 
DepOs:. scccvesvicions errr ery $2,480,279,725.13 
RNB a6. 6098 renee ‘ 1,976,631.84 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 10,881,467.13 
Reserve for Contingencies............ 18,105,553.83 
Income Collected but Not Earned..... 947,313.79 
Capital Stock (1,800,000 shares. Par value $33%) 60,000,000.00 
PPP PeRTETT TTT rT Te Tee ere 100,000,000.00 
SS PO oo: dice Kaeeweneewes 31,149,559.94 


$2,703,340,251.66 


United States Government Obligations carried at $225,148,759.34 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






We invite you to use the complete facilities of the Continental Illinois Bank. Our facilities include a 


substantial trading position in these securities and private wires to the principal banking centers. 


You will be served by specialists with long experience in the securities field, 








Walter Frome, First Wisconsin National Bank teller, counsels young Jim Berghammer and Barbara Fraser of JA'S Chemco Products Company. 


Teen-Age Banking Isn't Kid Stuf! 


Directors and officers of Milwaukee's Junior Achievement Bank take 
their duties as seriously as any counterpart group of grown-ups. 
And why not? They wrestle with the same problems, right down to 
how high service charges can go without driving away business. 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


ISCUSSION around the direc- 
D tors’ table centers on service 

charges; the big question of 
the moment is whether or not they 
should be reduced. Boiled down to 
their essentials, arguments pro and 
con run pretty much to a pattern 
which any banker would recognize 
as fairly typical. 

The pros see it this way: 

True, the bank has no local com- 
petition and can charge (within the 
limits of the federal ceiling) about 
what it wants to for the use of its 
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facilities. Nevertheless, its present 
charges have cost it some business. 
Potential customers have said as 
much. If lower service charges at- 
tract more depositors, there need 
be no decrease in earnings. The re- 
ductions would be good public 
relations—just another way of say- 
ing good business. 


The opposition takes a somewhat 
shorter view: 

Why not make hay while the 
sun shines? This bank—any bank, 
for that matter—is in business to 


make money and pay dividends to 
its stockholders, isn’t it? What if 
some potential customers think our 
charges are too high? They need a 
bank and it’s more convenient to do 
business here than elsewhere; they 
will soon be around to open ac- 
counts. 


The Great Discovery 

Are these mature business men 
who thus debate policy among 
themselves? 

Not a bit of it! They are teen- 
age members of the board of Mil- 
waukee’s Junior Achievement 
Bank. The room in which they meet 
periodically is as unlike a bank di- 
rectors’ room as anything you 
could think of. The teen-agers’ 
“table” is a plain wooden affair, 
painted the sort of institutional 
gray characteristic of locker rooms. 
More often than otherwise, the JA 
directors hunch over their discus- 
sion with elbows on the table and 
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Why not help him open it more quickly and easily by 
using the facilities of The Philadelphia National’s 
foreign department? 


3 2.2 


With one of the most active foreign departments in the 
country and the largest in Philadelphia, The Philadelphia 
National finances more exports and imports moving through 
. the nation’s number 2 port than any other bank. 


Through The Philadelphia National and its foreign 
- correspondents you can offer your customers the world’s 
finest foreign trade service. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Te PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
u Organized 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Mumber One Sank tn Philadelphia in more ways than one! 
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Bob Blair, Handy Wood Products Co.; Shirley Appel, Teen Talent Revue, and Pat Smith, 
Achievement Playhouse, line up at Milwaukee JA Bank window manned by John Lucas. 


chins cupped in hands. Chairs, when 
used at all, are of the folding va- 
riety common to places where seat- 
ing arrangements must be as 
flexible as possible. 

Yet despite the general air of 
happy informality and the im- 
promptu, home-made appearance 
of their quarters, these youngsters 
are deadly serious about the prob- 
lems of their institution. When you 
see them at work it is difficult to 
believe that an adult group simi- 
larly engaged could bring to its 
policy discussions more concentra- 
tion or a greater degree of concern 
for the long-term effects of its de- 
cisions. Undoubtedly, a factor in 
the rapt attention of these boys 
and girls is the subconscious reali- 
zation that they are in the midst of 
a great discovery—a discovery, in- 
cidentally, which each generation 
must make for itself. They are find- 
ing out just what makes our Amer- 
ican free enterprise tick and, con- 
versely, why it must falter and die 
when it is no longer free. 

Sponsored by the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, the Milwaukee 
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Junior Achievement Bank is, of 
course, part and parcel of Junior 
Achievement, Inc., the growing 
national organization designed to 
give youngsters in the 15 to 21 age 
bracket an opportunity to “Learn 
by Doing’—or, as they put it in 
Milwaukee, to “Learn Business by 
Doing Business.” 


Corporations In Miniature 


More than 30,000 kids are doing 
just that in hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the country. The 
businesses they conduct turn out a 
variety of products corresponding 
roughly to the output of the manu- 
facturing enterprises represented in 
the membership of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. But 
manufacturing isn’t the only activ- 
ity of JA companies; some of these 
miniature corporations have de- 
veloped and produced television 
and radio programs; still others 
have engaged in various types of 
services, such as extensive con- 
sumer surveys for advertising agen- 
cies. 


These teen-age business men and 


women set up formal corporate 
structures, sell stock, keep the cus- 
tomary business records, make re- 
ports to their shareholders and even 
pay a fee to their national organi- 
zation in lieu of the tax an adult 
corporation would pay to Uncle 
Sam. Stock certificates come in a 
kit from national headquarters and 
each youngster must own at least 
one share in his own company, al- 
though no stockholder, in the firm 
or out of it, may own more than 
five shares. JA companies pay rent 
for their work or office space, even 
if it is Aunt Julia’s attic or Uncle 
Henry’s garage. The national rules 
require this because rent is a legiti- 
mate business expense. 


JA In The Club Stage 


Junior Achievement did _ not, 
however, take on its present lusty 
stature over night. There is noth- 
ing in the record to suggest, for ex- 
ample, that when Horace A. Moses 
first thought of JA back in 1919 he 
was much concerned for the future 
freedom of U. S. enterprise. You 
took that sort of thing for granted 
in those days. The handwriting had 
not yet appeared on the wall; or 
if it had, its significance was not 
generally understood. As president 
of a big New England paper com- 
pany, a post to which he had risen 
the hard way, Mr. Moses had seen 
hundreds of high school graduates 
stumble into the business world 
without the haziest idea of what it 
was all about. 

The paper company executive 
wanted to give youngsters some 
knowledge of business conduct, 
practices, ethics and problems while 
they were still in school. He had 
been an active and ardent support- 
er of the Four-H movement and 
believed the basic principles of 
that organization could be applied 
to business education. It seemed 
reasonable to Mr. Moses that city 
children could learn by doing just 
‘as easily as children on the farms 
and in rural communities. 

Mr. Moses talked over his idea 
with the late Theodore N. Vail, then 
head of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. With Mr. 
Vail’s approval, Mr. Moses then 
sought to interest other business 
men in sponsoring Junior Achieve- 
ment handicraft clubs. The move- 
ment caught on rapidly and was 
picking up steam in New England 
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and down the Atlantic Coast when 
it was stopped in its tracks by the 
depression which had its birth in 
the stock market collapse of 
November, 1929. 


Interest Revived In '39 


In 1939, someone made a star- 
tling discovery: although about 48 
per cent of the nation’s high school 
graduates were going jobless, only 
2 per cent of the youngsters with 
Junior Achievement backgrounds 
were among the unemployed. It was 
precisely the sort of phenomenon to 
set reporters digging. A Reader’s 
Digest .article dealing with JA 
seems to have made an impression 
upon many business men, for by 
1941 the revival was in full swing— 
but with a difference. The club idea 
was abandoned in favor of full- 
fledged junior corporations. At this 
writing, there are 60 or more busi- 
ness centers housing JA enterprises 
to which more than 30,000 young- 
sters give a lot of spare time and 
adolescent energy. Some _ 7,000 
business executives serve as volun- 
teer advisers to the junior com- 
panies and more than _ 182,000 
Americans now hold stock in them. 

Junior Achievement companies 
must be sponsored by some adult 
company; but after they have se- 
lected the business in which they 
want to engage or the product they 
want to produce and market, the 
teen-agers are on their own. Spon- 
sors provide counsel when it is 
needed, but adult advisers never 
actually participate in running 
junior corporations because such 
participation would defeat the basic 
purpose of the idea. Some JA com- 
panies have fallen flat after a few 
weeks, and when that happens the 
kids pick up the pieces and start out 
again, usually with a _ different 
product or service. Other junior 
corporations have been liquidated 
voluntarily because the going got 
too soft. All JA firms must wind up 
their affairs at the end of the school 
year, but there is no rule against 
making a fresh start during the 
school term. 


Newcomer To Banking 


Banking is a relatively new en- 


terprise for Junior Achievers. 
Banks in larger communities have 
been interested in JA almost from 
the beginning and many of them 
have sponsored junior companies. 
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JA Bank President Jim Berghammer and Treasurer Jean Bandalin subscribe to the old adage 
that two heads are better than one, even with the help of an adding machine. 


Until recent years, however, the 
kids themselves have not gone in for 
banking to any great extent. As 
nearly as it can be pin-pointed, JA 
banking began to attract national 
notice a little over two years ago. 
The Commercial National Bank of 
Peoria, Ill., was among the first to 
sponsor a JA bank, in which the 
youngsters used the big  bank’s 
facilities to service the accounts of 
junior companies. The Commercial 
National also has done a great deal 
of JA promotional work by means 
of lobby displays of JA products 
and by mention in the bank’s radio 
commercials. 

Among more recent junior starts 
in the banking business are the 
Little Detroit Bank and the LaSalle 
Junior Achievement Bank. The 
former, which has The Detroit Bank 
as its foster parent, is the first ven- 
ture of its kind in Michigan and 
will provide banking facilites for 
more than 40 junior corporations. 
The LaSalle JA Bank, sponsored 
and counseled by the LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
was set up in September, this year, 
in the recreation room of the Faith 
Presbyterian Church on Chicago’s 
West Side. The Windy City’s teen- 
age bank has a field of more than 
70 junior corporations from which 


to attract its customers and its 
sponsor believes it has made an 
excellent start. 


The First Wisconsin National re- 
ports that the Milwaukee JA bank- 
ers found selling stock a simple 
task. Their story had been well 
rehearsed and in most instances 
their prospects knew about JA and 
approved its objectives. After their 
capital had been raised the kids 
were given space in Milwaukee 
JA headquarters. They set about 
immediately to make it look as 
much like a banking room as possi- 
ble. Hammers, nails, a little wood, 
some paint and a burst of physical 
energy soon produced a teller’s 
cage. The “window” suffered some- 
what by comparison with the latest 
in bank equipment, but it suited the 
teen-agers to the proverbial T. 


Bright Profit Picture 


Paint dry and hammers silenced, 
the real test began. The problem of 
service charges was a tough one. 
There wasn’t much in the way of 
previous experience on which to 
base more than the sketchiest of 
cost analyses. Some of the young- 
sters wanted to charge all the 
traffic would bear; others were 
afraid the reaction of prospective 
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customers among the city’s 51 JA 
companies would be bad. 

The directors settled finally on 
a $1.00 charge for opening new 
accounts, a monthly maintenance 
charge of 50 cents, 3 cents on each 
deposit and a penny for each check 
drawn. The schedule worked fairly 
well for a while, but it soon be- 
came apparent that the bank wasn’t 
realizing its full business potential. 
Officers of the bank had gotten 
around among the JA companies to 
see how things were going and had 
heard complaints about their 
charges. As a result, the deposit 
charge has been eliminated and 
maintenance now costs the customer 
only 50 cents a month. The bank 
will make more money this year 
than last; and if the number of JA 
companies increases, it’s not un- 
likely that service charges will 
again be revised downward—just a 
little. 


No Clock-Watchers, These 

The Milwaukee JA Bank is open 
for business from 8 to 9 o’clock on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday nights each week. Such 
is the enthusiasm of the seventeen 





On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


boys and girls who comprise its 
personnel and management, how- 
ever, that most of them~are there 
on business nights as early as 7 
o’clock and few ever leave for their 
homes before 9 o’clock. When you 
consider that JA work is a spare- 
time activity during hours when 
movie marquees’ beckon their 
brightest and ice cream parlor juke 
boxes spin the latest platters of 
favorite crooners, the devotion of 
these youngsters to the job of 
learning the intricacies of business 
speaks for itself. 

These teen-agers catch on 
quickly. They are not brash, but 
they do have the self-assurance that 
comes with well-earned knowledge. 
There was nothing of diffidence in 
his attitude when young Jim Berg- 
hammer, president of the JA bank, 
called upon William Taylor, presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, to sell the latter five shares 
of stock at 50 cents a share. It was 
strictly on a “one bank president to 
another” basis, Mr. Taylor related 
later. And on another occasion when 
the adult banker greeted his JA 
Bank luncheon guests as “My fellow 
bank executives,” there were no 
embarrassed giggles. Junior Achiev- 
ers are like that; they expect their 
efforts to be taken seriously. And 
they usually are. 


Building For The Future 


Several of the companies that do 
business with the Milwaukee JA 
Bank have wanted to borrow money 
to tide them over the period be- 
tween production planning and 
actual output. Thus far no loans 
have been made, but the matter is 
being given serious consideration. 
The bank may yet grow into a truer 
copy of its big sponsor. But for 
the current year it probably will 
continue to make its profits from 
servicé charges. 

Many top-flight U.S. business 
executives are convinced that Jun- 
ior Achievement is one of the best 
ways to make certain that the 
fundamentals of a sound economy 
are understood by tomorrow’s 
adults. Youngsters who have or- 
ganized a corporation, raised its 
capital, met a payroll.and wrestled 
with material shortages, sales pro- 
motion and inventory problems are 
less likely to become followers of 
economic medicine men masquer- 
ading as liberals than are kids 


whose knowledge of business comes 
solely from elementary textbooks. 


Stop-Payment Release Clause 
Held Invalid in New Jersey 


The Appellate Division of New 
Jersey’s Superior Court recently 
added to the growing list of opinions 
holding that a release clause on a 
stop-payment order form does not 
relieve a bank from “common law” 
liability to the customer in the 
case of accidental payment. The 
appeals court upheld the decision 
of a lower court which had ruled 
against the Passaic-Clifton Nation- 
al Bank and Trust Company. 

The New Jersey decision lines up 
with a number of similar rulings 
discussed in the June, 1951, issue of 
BANKERS MONTHLY, “Stop Payments 
Are Risky,” by Francis George, 
Pittsfield, Mass. attorney. Mr. 
George pointed out in his article 
that courts have ruled out stop- 
payment liability releases on two 
grounds: (1) that there is no 
consideration for the agreement, 
which is in effect a new contract 
between the bank and the cus- 
tomer, and (2) that public policy 
demands that a bank be prevented 
from contracting away its common 
law responsibility for careful con- 
duct. 

In its opinion upholding the lower 
court’s ruling against the Passaic- 
Clifton National, the appeals tri- 
bunal said: “. . . we are satisfied 
that the defendant’s release clause 
was without consideration and not 
binding upon the plaintiff. When 
the plaintiff first opened her 
checking account the parties en- 
tered into their debtor-creditor 
relation without any suggestion of 
a release clause.” 

In his June article, Attorney 
George raised the point that when 
a fee for stop-payment orders is 
included in the schedule of charges 
listed in the original contract be- 
tween the bank and the depositor, 
the bank’s waiver of such a fee 
might meet legalistic objections to 
stop-payment release clauses. The 
stop-payment order, he suggested, 
might then contain a clause some- 
thing like this: “In consideration of 
this waiver of the usual stop-pay- 
ment fee of $1.00, the undersigned 
hereby agrees not to hold the bank 
responsible if this check is paid 
through oversight or inadvertence.” 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


55 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks.. .. $1,461,560,755 
United States Government Obligations. ..... 1,585,733,526 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 25,856,463 
State and Municipal Securities 510,347,675 
Other Securities. Seecee 106,839,994 
Loans and Discounts. ’ rer 2,088,757,343 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 28,102,101 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 29,919,003 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 9,000,000 
Ownership of International Banking 

Corporation. . HOS re eee YP ae Bre er <P 7,000,000 
Bank Premises. cain ectacaindiwaes 29,162,719 
Items in Transit with Branches. cearean aaats 24,863 ,064 
eer NE a ak Sheen oka san See acedees 2,721,022 


OT Ts 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . ceseececes $5,442,946,549 
Liability on : Acceptances and Bills. $44,567,139 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . wsdl ce acs coke See 31,574,858 
Due to Foreign Central Banks 11,538,800 


(In Foreign, Currencies) 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. , 19,178,611 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, ete. 36,366,874 
Dividend. divox dolce 6a 3,312,000 
Capital. . 7 gee Gara ” $144,000,000 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . ceccesceces SOOOOCS 
Undivided Profits. escocnee CROSSE 364,945,973 


Total. . POT TL rT re $5,909,863,665 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1951. 
$357,619,275 of United States Government Obligations and $12,105,600 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $271,854,693 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
—— 
Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,009,629 
We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1951 ‘‘ Report to Shareholders’’ 


of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and the CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 
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Do you use your own pet theories or an out- 
moded yardstick for hiring and promoting 
bank personnel? Old school notions about siz- 
ing up employees and job seekers are losing 
ground to scientific, money-saving methods of 
analyzing individual ability, aptitude and gen- 


eral capacity for work. 


Affiliated Photo-Conway 


DR. GEORGE K. BENNETT 


Psychology And The Seven Fallacies 


By DR. GEORGE K. BENNETT 


employee relations die hard. 

For example, most of us know 
an employer of the old school who 
prides himself on being able to 
judge an employee’s capacity by the 
cut of his jib or who will insist that 
he can tell a good job applicant 
from an indifferent one by the slant 
of his jaw or the directness of his 
gaze. And by the same token, a 
college degree is still magic with 
many employers; a doctor of philos- 
ophy, they reason, should be able 
to do about anything much better 
than the man whose formal educa- 
tion is limited to four high school 
years. 


F emer. about management- 


Actually, measuring human abili- 
ties, special aptitudes and person- 
ality traits is an extremely difficult 
and highly complex task for any 
employer. The popular assumption 
that a “bright” person is bright 
about everything is responsible for 
many vocational misfits—probably 
about as many as the equally un- 
tenable assumption that a man’s 
chin tells everything there is to 
know about him. 


These fallacies are fairly general, 
to be sure, but they serve to point 
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up discussion here of some similar 
misconceptions which seem to be 
almost equally prevalent in bank 
management. Among these are the 
widespread assumption that the 
prestige of working in a bank com- 
pensates a beginner to a consider- 
able degree for a wage lower than 
he would receive in another occu- 
pation or the belief that personnel 
work is only a minor phase of bank 
management. 

Some of these fallacious assump- 
tions are set forth in the following 
list and discussed from a business 
psychologist’s viewpoint: 


1. In the case of two individuals 


Dr. GEORGE K. BENNETT is 
president of the Psychological 
Corporation of New York and 
a fellow of the American Psy- 
chological Association. Since 
1949 he has been a consultant 
to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and from 1948 to 1950 
he was a vice-chairman, division 
of anthropology and psychology, 
of the National Resources Board. 
Dr. Bennett also acts as editorial 
advisor to the publication, Per- 
sonnel Psychology, and as edi- 
torial consultant to the Journal 
of Applied Psychology. 


with a given amount of education, one 
is about as capable as the other. 


Experience has proved this as- 
sumption to be false. Educational 
level should not, of course, be dis- 
regarded in hiring bank employees, 
but it should not be given too much 
weight. Under our modern educa- 
tional system, practically anyone 
who is reasonably persistent and 
respectful can get a high school 
diploma, while any but the feeble- 
minded can achieve a college degree 
if they select the proper institution 
and the right kind of course. As a 
consequence, there is a large range 
of aptitude among high school grad- 
uates and many who seek jobs after 
completing high school will be 
brighter and, in some cases, better 
informed than the average college 
graduate. 


2. A mature man (say an officer of 
a bank) can make a pretty accurate es- 
timate of the suitability of a job can- 
didate from a short, informal interview. 


This is also a fallacy. Everybody 
prides himself on being a judge of 
people but the unfortunate fact is 
that if two of these good judges, 
each using his own method, eval- 
uate the same candidates, they will 
disagree about as often as they 
concur. There are some character- 
istics that can be very well ap- 
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praised through a systematic inter- 
view. These are mostly personality 
characteristics and they are impor- 
tant. Even an expert interviewer, 
however, cannot make accurate 
judgments as to intelligence, nu- 
merical ability, or clerical aptitude. 
A lot of expensive time can be 
saved and the accuracy of estimate 
improved if tests are used to replace 
judgments on aptitude or the pos- 
session of skills. 


3. Banks cannot afford to pay 
competitive wages for beginning em- 
ployees. 

At the present time salaries are 
largely frozen so that no employer 
can make a drastic revision in his 
hourly rates. We hope this will be 
only a temporary condition. What 
has happened in many other busi- 
nesses can also happen in banks. 
If we do a better job of selecting, 
assigning, training, and supervising 
employees, they will produce 
enough more so that we can afford 
to pay prevailing rates for a given 
class of job. The range of abilities is 
such that a carefully selected and 
trained person can often turn out 
one and one-half times as much 
work per day as will a run-of-the- 
mill candidate. When overhead and 
supervisory costs are considered, 
two girls at $45 a week are a lot 
cheaper than three at $30. In many 
cases, bank jobs permit of real in- 
centive pay with the opportunity of 
attracting better people and main- 
taining higher morale. The well- 
paid employee is much more 
resistant to the appeals of union 
organizers than is the disgruntled 
person of less ability. 


4. A bank is such a good place to 
work that any employee should be 
happy. 

Most of those who hold admin- 
istrative positions in banks are 
justifiably proud of the prestige of 
being a bank officer. These same 
people often fail to recognize, how- 
ever, that employees at lower levels 
do not have the same identification 
with the institution and its impor- 
tant place in the American econ- 
omy. The pleasant working condi- 
tions and collateral services which 
banks offer to their employees are 
a positive factor, but to a consider- 
able extent they are offset by the 
modest wages and lack of oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement which 
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are characteristic of many finan- 
cial organizations. Morale surveys 
among a bank’s employees will 
often decrease areas of unhappi- 
ness which, if neglected, can fester 
into serious problems. The rank- 
and-file employee does not always 
find it easy to identify himself with 
the history and goals of his em- 
ployer. 


5. It takes a long time in the rou- 
tine jobs before an employee is ready 
for greater responsibility. 





AMBITION, which psychologists call “the level 
of aspiration,” is a characteristic of great im- 
portance in choosing new employees or pro- 
moting old ones. Ambition is usually regarded 
as the urge toward success—as measured in 
terms of money and position. There are no 
tests available by which an employer can 
measure an individual employee's ambition, 
but a careful interview usually will permit a 
good estimate. Such questions as “How much 
money do you expect to be earning ten years 
from now?" or “What do you expect of the 
future?” frequently will afford a good insight 
in a job applicant's motivation. 


WOMEN ordinarily seek the satisfactions of 
family life rather than long-term financial suc- 
cess. They are more likely to be concerned 
with current earnings and pleasant working 
conditions than with opportunity for ad- 
vancement and eventual power and wealth. 
But this does not mean that women have less 
ability than men. Women usually excel in 
clerical aptitude, spelling and grammar. Con- 
sequently, for some jobs women have a slight 
edge over men; and when a woman is willing 
to undertake the responsibilities of manage- 
ment, her sex should not be a disadvantage. 


MEN tend to have greater aptitude for me- 
chanical and mathematical problems. While our 
tradition calls for every young man to be ex- 
tremely ambitious, a level of aspiration which 
far exceeds opportunity is more likely to be 
a detriment than an advantage. The example 
of a successful fellow worker or the acquisi- 
tion of dependents may result in sudden in- 
creases in this characteristic. On the other 
hand, initially ambitious men will in time suc- 
cumb to defeat and lower their ambitions if 
their early hopes have not been fulfilled in 
reasonable measure. 


THE TREND in recent years has been to put 
women in many of the jobs formerly occupied 
by men. A reasonable expectation is that this 
trend will continue. The chief value of psy- 
chology, in this situation, is that it gathers 
data about people in a scientific manner so 
that fact can be distinguished from hunch and 
prejudice. 





It is customary to take too liter- 
ally the old adage, “There is no sub- 
stitute for experience.” Many psy- 
chological studies have shown that 
short, well-planned training courses 
followed by carefully supervised 
experience can result in greater 
knowledge and skill than much 
longer periods on the job. It is true 
that all sorts of specific details will 
become familiar simply through 
repetition, but many of these do not 


contribute to the type of under- 
standing which is important for 
greater responsibility. As an ex- 
ample, it seems that the person who 
has long been a producing employee 
has no more talent for supervisory 
activities than one with a few 
months on the job. If we are going 
to attract and keep more alert and 
ambitious employees, we cannot re- 
quire protracted periods of unstim- 
ulating apprenticeship. 


6. Personnel activities do not re- 
quire as much ability or attention as 
other phases of bank management. 

If we regard personnel adminis- 
tration as a routine and essentially 
unproductive function of keeping 
the desks manned and the records 
in order, then the requirements of 
the person in charge would be 
chiefly dependability and clerical 
accuracy. If we take a more dy- 
namic attitude and think of person- 
nel management as a purchasing 
activity involving perhaps sixty per 
cent of our annual expenses, this 
area of responsibility rises in im- 
portance. It costs several hundred 
dollars to induct and train a clerk 
and several thousand dollars to pay 
her wages during her expected stay 
with the bank. If this money is 
spent wisely, great savings can re- 
sult. Many organizations have found 
that a relatively small expenditure 
in improved personnel administra- 
tion can produce great returns, 
both in money and in morale. 


7. Employee relations are pretty 
much independent of public relations. 

Perhaps the least expensive way 
of building good public relations in 
a community is to establish a high 
degree of employee satisfaction. 
This can begin even before a can- 
didate appears seeking a job. Most 
of our beginning employees come 
from the local high schools. In 
their senior year, high school stu- 
dents are anxious to learn about 
job opportunities and most school 
systems will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to arrange for bank repre- 
sentatives to address appropriate 
student groups. If such a presenta- 
tion is well planned it should result 
in an increase, both in the number 
and quality of those seeking jobs 
in your bank. When an applicant 
for a job appears, no matter how 
unlikely his employment may seem, 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks . . $ 393,266,491 
U.S. Government Securities . 328,382,046 
U. S. Government Insured 

F.H.A. Mortgages .... . 13,731,996 
Other Securities ........ 26,377,052 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,150,000 
Loans and Discounts ..... 588,865,241 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 917,07 
Banking Houses ...... 15,213,942 


Customers’ Liability 
for Acceptances Outstanding 16,111,449 


Other Assets .......-. 3,936,730 
$1.389,952,025 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ..... - + «8 50,000,000 
Surplus... cs ccee 55,000,000 
Undivided Profits . .. . 14,579,208 
Total Capital Accounts 119,579,208 
Deposits ..... ce 1,241,432,770 
Reserve for Taxes and 
Other Expenses... . 5,949,255 
Acceptances: Less Amount 
in Portfolio. ..... 18,111,285 
Other Liabilities .... 4,879,507 
$1.389,952,025 
United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. 


Of these, $46,218,307 are pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 
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Psychologist explaining test results to a college student. Graph shows girl to be high 
in verbal and numerical ability but rather poor in clerical aptitude. 


the bank has an obligation to give 
him in return a little more knowl- 
edge of the types of job available 
in acknowledgment of the interest 
he has shown in applying. Those 
whom you are unable to hire are 
still likely to be potential customers 
in five or ten years. Finally, those 
who are employed by your bank 
will have a great many contacts 
with the public, both in the course 
of their work and socially. If we 
can generate a feeling of positive 
enthusiasm among our staff, the 
effects will soon be apparent in 
community attitude and, quite 


probably, new business. 


So much for the die-hard falla- 
cies as such. In conclusion it should 
be stated in all fairness that psy- 
chology does not have all the an- 
swers. To my mind, the chief value 
of psychology is that it gathers 
facts about people in a scientific 
manner so that fact can be distin- 
guished from hunch and prejudice. 
Psychology is a rapidly growing 
profession which is learning more 
and more about people at work and 
in time should come forth with 
many useful ways to help them 
work productively and happily. 


A Foolish Fable That Isn't So 


Once upon a time—and that was 
long ago—there was an original 
fable about a glass-eyed banker. 

Since you are a banker, you’ve 
heard about that glass-eyed bank- 
er a thousand times, more or less. 

He was a pompous individual 
with a splendid glass eye and a 
soul of flint. When approached by 
a prospective customer to whom he 
planned to give the usual turn 
down, he decided in favor of a 
sporting chance. 

“T have a glass eye,” he said 
to the customer. “Tell me which of 
my eyes is glass and I’ll make you 


> 


the loan! 
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Quicker than you can say “flit,” 
the customer responded: “It’s your 
left eye.” 

“How could you tell?” asked the 
one-eyed lender. 


“That’s easy,” said the prospec- 
tive borrower; “it’s the eye with a 
trace of understanding and hu- 
man sympathy.” 

We apologize for repeating this 
hoary old chestnut, but if we are 
to expose a fraud, we must discuss 
its elements. 

Now we don’t say the glass-eyed 
banker never existed—but if he did 
and his existence was circa the 
time this fable first flowered, then 


our one-eyed “lender” has been 
dead a good many years. The fable 
has been current and toasted by 
clever speakers since pre-World 
War I days. If this individual isn’t 
dead by now, he has long since 
been fired by his bank and replaced 
by someone paid to say “yes” to 
borrowers. 

We say without equivocation that 
the glass-eyed banker—if he ever 
existed—was fired and replaced by 
a loan man paid to say “yes” to 
borrowers. He neither represented 
banking as a profession nor as a 
service to the public. He could 
never have held a loan job in any 
bank in the nation. 


Bank loan officers are employed 
to make loans—not to refuse loans. 
They are hired to make loans that 
are mutually profitable to the bor- 
rower and to the bank’s stockho!ld- 
ers. When a banker fails to 
discharge these obligations to his 
customers and his stockholdings, he 
is an economic loss. A banker’s per- 
sonal desire to move up the ladder 
and to earn the maximum return 
for his talents and ability is predi- 
cated on loans made and not loans 
refused. He is evaluated by his 
superiors—or his board of directors 
—on his net productivity. He there- 
fore earns his salt by saying “yes.” 

This character known as the 
glass-eyed banker is a part of a 
foolish fable. that isn’t so. He’s 
dead now if he ever existed. May 
his dust lie in peace—never to be 
exhumed by another public speaker. 
—Reed Sass, asst. vice president, 
The Fort Worth National Bank, Tez. 


“Do you feel he’s the right man for that 
desk?" 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks $ 387,038,331.11 
United States Government Securities . 701,176,316.41 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 98,645,040.74 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts. . . . . $ 292,451,914.16 

Real Estate Mortgages . . . . 61,859,650.42 354,311,564.58 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . 6,573,366.38 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improve- 

Ce « 66) oe. eS cea SH 2,790,897 .86 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit © « «6 © .6 4,302,060.64 


$1,554,837,577.72 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . . $1,361,961,355.93 
United States Government . . . 74,569,114.76 
Other Public Deposits . . . . 34,729,829.93 $1,471,260,300.62 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 9,069,084.22 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1952 4 750,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . 4,302,060.64 
Capital Funds: 
Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) $ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus Oe Cee ae er 45,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits oe ae ee oe 9,456,132.24 69,456,132.24 
$1,554,837,577.72 


United States Government Securities carried at $134,477,819.97 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $9,089,181.73 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 
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Can The Income Tax Bite Be Limitede 


Twenty-six legislatures have endorsed the Western Tax Council's 
proposal to put a constitutional 25 per cent ceiling on Uncle Sam's 
peacetime take from individual and corporate incomes. Approval 
by only six more states would force Congress to submit such an 


amendment for ratification. 


By FRANK E. PACKARD 


Executive Vice President, Western Tax Council, Inc. 


AST MONTH, the Western Tax 
[ Council began working in Ari- 

zona, Colorado, Georgia, New 
York, South Carolina and Virginia, 
asking the legislatures of those 
states to petition Congress for a 
Constitutional amendment limiting 
federal income taxes to 25 per cent. 
This month, the Council will begin 
working in Maryland when its 
legislature convenes, and next 
month, when the California legis- 
lature meets, the Western Tax 
Council will be there. What is this 
movement to limit federal taxes to 
25 per cent? 

Since 1939, the Western Tax 
Council, Inc., with headquarters in 
Chicago, has been urging state 
legislatures throughout the nation 
to pass resolutions calling upon 
Congress to limit federal income 
taxes to 25 per cent of individual or 


corporate income and at the same 
time reduce all lesser income taxes 
proportionately. The limitation, of 
course, would apply only in peace- 
time. 

To many people this unique tax- 
limitation campaign has seemed 
like useless labor, since state legis- 
latures have no control over federal 
taxes. However, the Constitution 
provides that if two-thirds of the 
states so petition Congress, it must 
submit a constitutional amendment 
to the people. Thus, if 32 states offi- 
cially endorse a_ constitutional 
amendment limiting federal taxes 
to 25 per cent of net income, Con- 
gress must submit such an amend- 
ment for ratification. If three- 
quarters of the states subsequently 
ratify the amendment, it becomes 
part of the Constitution. 


Is this a long and cumbersome 


The course of events described in Mr. Packard’s article should 
serve as notice to those charged with the responsibility of operating 
our federal government that the folks at the grass roots have quit 
going along with the “spend and spend and tax and tax” philosophy. 
That this philosophy and the programs to which it has given rise 
have met with far too little resistance cannot be denied. The result is 
that these programs have gained such heddway and developed such 
momentum as to require nothing short of a drastic application of the 
brakes, and the proposed. constitutional amendment would provide an 


effective means of doing just that. 


If it is argued that the proposal takes no account of deficit financ- 
ing or the fact that a tax ceiling can’t possibly become operative in 
the world situation with which we will be confronted for an indefinite 
period, there is the ready answer that economy, efficiency and in- 
tegrity in government are always possible to just the extent that the 
people back home are willing to insist and demonstrate by their own 
actions that that is what they want. The greater the emergency, the 
less the justification for slipshod handling of our public funds. 


The Editor 








FRANK E. PACKARD 


procedure? Obviously, it is. Yet 
since 1939, the Western Tax Coun- 
cil has convinced 26 state legisla- 
tures that a 25 per cent ceiling on 
federal peacetime income taxes 
would be desirable. If six more 
states follow their lead, the stage 
will be set for the constitutional 
amendment. The Western Tax 
Council believes that once the 
amendment is actually proposed, it 
will be quickly ratified. 


The 26 states which have en- 
dorsed the proposal are: (in the 
order of their action) Wyoming, 


Rhode Island, Mississippi, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, New Hampshire, Texas, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Kansas, Florida and Utah. 


Eight Assemblies in '52 

Behind the growing list of states 
backing the proposal is public sen- 
timent that peacetime income taxes 
have passed the reasonable stage. 
When the income tax was first en- 
acted in 1913, the rates ran from 
one to 6 per cent. By 1917 the top 
bracket had risen to 13 per cent, 
and thereafter soared to 63 per cent 
during the first World War. In the 
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Soil Conservation 
can start here 


GOOD FARMING needs sound soil 
conservation. Otherwise, soil exhaus- 
tion, wind and weather erosion. take 
an insidious toll. 

Fortunately soil conservation is 
relatively easy through the aid of 
modern farm machinery. It’s econom- 
ical, too, with the tractors and equip- 
ment produced by International Har- 
vester. 

Soil conservation guarantees the 
future of the farming lands in your 
community. Local IH dealers handle 
equipment that will keep your com- 
munity’s land productive . . . help 
make the farmers of your community 
more prosperous. 

All over America, IH machinery 
has enabled the nation’s farmers to 
meet the present challenge of 
stepped-up food production. In many 
instances this has been made possible 
through bankers who provide financ- 
ing of this essential equipment. 

Bankers who underwrite this type 
of financing choose sound collateral 
... more than that, they contribute to 
the wellbeing of the community and 
the nation. 
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WESTERN TAX COUNCIL, INC. 
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The 26 States starred on this map have adopted the tax limiting resolution in both houses as of January 1, 1952. 


1920’s it was gradually scaled down 
to 24 per cent as revenues in- 
creased. During World War II, the 
maximum rate reached 91 per cent. 
In 1947, it dropped to 82 per cent, 
and today it is up to a 93.4 per cent 
top level, with higher rates still 
in the offing for the middle brack- 
ets. 

The Western Tax Council is 
aware that it will take a herculean 
effort to achieve its goal. This year, 
for example, it is working in eight 
states whose legislatures are in ses- 
sion and will continue working un- 
til it has won the necessary 32 
states. 

It is important to notice that this 
proposal, which now has 26° states 
behind it, applies only to peacetime 
taxation. Today we are presumably 
at war, and even if our amendment 
were on the statute books, the tax 
ceiling would not apply. 


War No Deterrent 


However, the war does not af- 
fect our proposal. During World 
War II, eleven states passed our 
resolution: Alabama, Arkansas, 
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Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin. These legislatures were think- 
ing of reducing post-war, peace- 
time taxes. It was on that ground 
that the six states passed our reso- 
lution in 1951, and it is on this 
same ground that the Western Tax 
Council is appealing to the eight 
state legislatures this year. Our tax 
ceiling does not apply in wartime. 

A standard question asked of the 
Council is: Can the federal govern- 
ment live on decreased peacetime 
revenues resulting from this amend- 
ment? The Council answers: In the 
fiscal year 1950, before the Korean 
situation, federal revenues from all 
sources were in the neighborhood 
of $40,000,000,000. Corporate and 
individual income taxes accounted 
for approximately $29,000,000,000 
of total revenues. A tax ceiling of 
25 per cent, plus scaling down all 
other income taxes in proportion, 
would decrease federal revenues by 
an estimated $6,250,000,000. That is 
to say, the tax ceiling would (in 
fiscal 1950) have resulted in a 


$10,000,000,000 direct revenue loss 
to Washington. But our estimates 
indicate that by decreasing income 
taxes, people would have more 
money to spend on things they want. 
As a result the government would 
collect more indirect taxes, without 
raising rates—e.g., gasoline taxes, 
excise taxes, cigarette taxes, etc. 
Moreover, such additional consumer 
spending leads to more _ people 
being employed producing goods. 
They pay income taxes; their em- 
ployers pay income taxes. All this 
would result in an increase of $3,- 
750,000,000 in federal revenue. The 
net outcome of this situation would 
be that if our proposed amendment 
had been on the books in the fiscal 
year 1950, the government instead 
of collecting $40,000,000,000 in 
revenues of all sorts, would have 
collected $33,375,000,000. 


Huge Savings Possible 


Since the 25 per cent limitation 
applies only in time of peace, the 
question then becomes: Is $33,750,- 
000,000 sufficient for peacetime 
operations of the federal govern- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1951 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $ 874,335,582.14 


U.S. Government Securities. . . . 851,914,254.85 
U.S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

ea ee, 79,203,154.41 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 66,250,982.56 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . 3,595,050.00 
Other Securities . ...... 28,296,486.41 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 

ee ae oe ee 816,946,336.51 


Mortgages . . ea. a a! ves 15,188,710.81 


Banking Houses . . .... « 14,018,051.50 
Other Real Estate Equities . . . . 256,818.40 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 9,655,875.49 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,731,593.82 


$2,766,392,896.90 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . . $50,390,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 69,444,000.00 


Undivided Profits . 
Reserves for Taxes, 


_41,214,677.87 $ 161.048.677.87 


Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 15,130,438.06 
Dividend Payable January 15. 1952 . 1,637,675.00 
Outstanding Acceptances .% 9,884,628.15 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . .. . 6,806,012.44 
Other Liabilities . . . .... 1,904.83 1.66 


2,569,980,633.72 
$2,766,392,896.90 


Ds se eh ee 6 ee eR 


United States Government and other Securities carried at $104,615416.66 ure pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DEFENSE iS YOUR JOB TOO—BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 








With Rdaordak Single Posting 





Yea can add 213 hours of productive working time 
to the bookkeeper’s day when you adopt Recordak 
Single Posting. 

Then . . . there’s only one record to post . . . and only 
one posting a day. 


The bookkeeper posts all items—in a single run— 
to a statement, which serves as the ledger during the 
month. Then it is microfilmed (for the bank’s con- 
tinuous record) and sent out with the customer’s 
checks, which were photographed when paid. 

This way, two bookkeepers are not tied down to the 
same series of accounts as they are in dual posting 
routines. And they do not spend hours duplicating each 
other’s work ... handling the same records, time after 
time. 


This, of course, means important savings for you— 

1. Each bookkeeper can handle 

<a many more accounts—with less 
Ce: ¥ i fatigue .. . greater accuracy. 

Mee NY 2. You can reduce your bookkeep- 

S ing machine requirements substan- 

tially—as much as 40% ... there- 

by reclaiming valuable floor space. 

3. You can cut your stationery costs in half—no more 

ledger forms to order, 


. 
tae 


ECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


The Recordak Duplex Micro- 
filmer—one of the models now 
offered on an attractive purchase 
or rental basis. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


In addition, you, and your depositors as well, are pro 
tected against loss, carelessness, and fraud—as neve 


before. 


Your Recordak microfilm copies are a photograph 
ically accurate and complete record of all item 
handled by your bank . . . and can’t be tampered with 
or altered without detection. They can be filed at you 
finger tips—in as little as 1% of the space required fo 
bulky ledgers—ready for immediate review in th 


Recordak Film Reader. 


What’s more, duplicate film copies, if desired fo 
vault storage en or off the premises, can be made i 
the original microfilming operation. 

Y y Yr 
Get full information on Recordak Single Posting 
the standard bookkeeping system now in operation i 
thousands of banks; also details on the 
complete line of Recordak Micro- 
filmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Write today 
for a free copy of “In Bank After 
Bank After Bank.” Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





(Continued from page 30) 
ment, without throwing any bur- 
den on the states? 

The Hoover Commission, con- 
sidering the 1949 federal budget 
of $38,000,000,000, reported that 
from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,- 
000 could be saved by government- 
al reorganization alone. In Decem- 
ber 1949, Senator Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on reduction of non-essential 
federal expenditures, reported that 
the 1950-51 budget could be pared 
by lopping off some $7,000,000,000 
of non-essential expenditures. In 
January 1950, Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of [Illinois outlined nine 
specific ways of cutting $4,500,000,- 
000 from the budget without harm- 
ing essential srevices. Had the 
recommendations of either senator 
been followed, the federal govern- 
ment could easily have lived within 
a $33,750,000,000 income for peace 
time purposes. 


‘All Sail, No Anchor’ 

Aside from our current war ex- 
penditures, federal spending dur- 
ing our last peacetime years was of 
staggering proportions. The na-*“ 
tional policy for nearly two decades 
has been to solve all problems by 
spending public money, with ap- 
parently little thought being given 
to our economic capacity. We have 
been operating under a managed 
currency with no brakes nor warn- 
ing signals, and our fiscal policies 
have become “all sail and no an- 
chor.” 

Based upon the experiences of 


hv dIYESAnT 


AUTOMOBILE COVERAGES ALLENTOWN, PA. 





“Golly, | was so sorry to get your note that 
you're out of funds | rushed right down to 
offer my sympathy—! know just how you feel, 
| really dol" 


nearly two decades, we cannot hope 
that the present government in 
Washington will call a halt to reck- 
less spending. The people them- 
selves must set up a system of re- 
straint aganist the dissipation of 
resources and the impairment of 
national credit or gamble on the 
prospects of national bankruptcy. 


In Line with Tradition 


Apparently the most effective 
means of curbing federal spending, 
provided this is accompanied by 
a program for the elimination of 
waste and a moratorium on sub- 
sidies, is to place a ceiling on fed- 
eral spending and taxation. This is 
in line with American tradition as 
the constitutions of 16 states have 
limitations on the taxing power of 


the sovereign states, and 43 states 
have limitations upon the right to 
borrow. Furthermore, all local 
governments have restrictions by 
law or charter which limit taxing 
power in relation to local wealth. 
But the federal government has no 
limitations on taxation. 


Such a limitation on income tax 
rates would not only help the 
states, but the cities and counties 
also. Back in the 1930’s, the federal 
government took 10 cents out of the 
tax dollar, while the states took 45 
cents and the cities and counties 
took 45 cents. In 1939, the federal 
government began taking 33 cents, 
and today the federal government 
takes 78 cents, leaving only 22 cents 
for the states and local govern- 
ments to live on. Is it any wonder, 
with Washington drawing most of 
the tax monies, that our states and 
cities have a difficult time paying 
decent salaries to their employees, 
and even balancing their own bud- 
gets? Only through a limitation of 
federal income taxes can we cut 
down the federal government’s 
take, and leave some tax revenues 
for our state and local govern- 
ments. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Since the forego- 
ing article was written, both houses of 
the Georgia legislature have acted fav- 
orably upon the Western Tax Council's 
proposal. When the Georgia House 
and Senate have compromised minor 
differences in their respective resolu- 
tions, that state will become the 27th 
to approve federal income tax limi- 
tation. 


SERVICE NEVER STANDS STILL 


Stuyvesant service has never been a static term. 


In each of our 101 years we have increased its 


scope to fill greater and greater requirements. 


For full details on our physical damage insur- 
ance and how it will answer the needs of your 


institution, write Stuyvesant today. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 
(Less Reserves) 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. .... 


United States Government Obligations. . . . 
(Including $13,500,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ... . 
Other Loans and Discounts. ........ 
Bank Premises—127 Public Square 

Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets. ..... 


Total . 6 6 6-64 OO: = 


LIABILITIES 


SGD 6 6 6 ope 0 4) 00. 4 0 6 0-0 


Reserve for Contingencies ...... 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. 
SEU RIOGINED 6. 6. a 4k “Hole eo wt em 


Other Deposits . a ae evade 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 


Total e 6 BS .0 6.8 16 @ 


Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 


Five Generations of Savers 








DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$ 22,715,400.47 
85,562,160.19 


14,835,571.67 
87,538,916.68 
36,895,825.54 
1.00 

1.00 

743,287.74 
$248,291,164.29 


$ 15,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
693,638.18 
222,591,308.05 
5,139,216.52 
2,867,001.54 






$248,291,164.29 














Wanted: A Chance To Help 


Minimize Bank Crime Losses 


Operating on the obvious theory that hazard elimination will re- 
duce loss payments, thereby making possible a continuation of 
the low-cost broad coverage presently available, the insurance 
companies are offering to the banks of the country a practical, 
systematic program of loss prevention and engineering. 


By GEORGE A. RISLER 
Bond and Burglary Dept., Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 


N MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1951, 
O the 77th annual convention 

of the American Bankers 
Association was in full swing. 

On Monday, October 1, radio news 
reports were carrying a_ release 
from the FBI to the effect that bank 
embezzlements were up 9 per cent 
over the preceding year, and that 
J. Edgar Hoover was appealing to 
bank depositors to be more diligént 
in checking their bank statements 
and vouchers for possible manipu- 
lation. 

Throughout the past several 
years, companies writing bankers 
blanket bond coverage have been 
filling their files and records with 
case histories of startling bank 
losses caused by employee dishon- 
esty, holdup, fraud and _ other 
crimes. To recite the stories and 
facts back of this deluge of losses 
would require volumes. They’re not 
very interesting, anyhow, as read- 
ing matter. They present a monot- 
ony of pattern and purpose, and in 
the final analysis they are just plain 
disgraceful. 

Banks have been enjoying the 
broadest coverage against internal 
and external crime, at the lowest 
cost in history. At the same time, 
the insurance carriers have. been 
considerably handicapped in their 
efforts to write the business realis- 
tically. With competition so keen 
and with a somewhat personal en- 
tree required in placing the bond, 
carriers have in many instances 
been hard put to obtain first-hand 
and detailed information about the 
bank, its management, its systems 
and its practices. 
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Too many banks are reluctant to 
give out information about their 
operations, their audit program, 
their prior loss ‘history. And most 
will frown on a request for a com- 
plete physical inspection of their 
safes, vaults, counter exposure and 
night depository arrangements. 


Too many bankers, upon reading 
about a bank loss involving em- 
ployee dishonesty, fraud or holdup, 
will lean back and comment. to a 






fellow-officer, “That couldn’t hap- 
pen here, could it?” 


Too many bankers regard the 
protective measures advocated 
from time to time as being not 
necessary for their banks, or as 
being perhaps too costly or too 
bothersome to pursue. 

With crime losses to American 
business at an all-time high, it cer- 
tainly is time to do something 
about it. The insurance companies 
simply cannot afford to be apathet- 
ic in the situation and- are 
earnestly endeavoring to apply cor- 
rective measures wherever they 
are permitted to do so. That they 
have not been more successful in 
the attempts they have thus far 
made in this direction is, in con- 
siderable measure, due to the cir- 
cumstances just stated. 


Prevent Losses In Other Fields 


Let’s examine the matter in the 
light of what the insurance indus- 
try does toward loss prevention in 
other fields. It has provided a jumbo 
assortment of protection for the 
individual, his home and his busi- 
ness. It has relentlessly pursued 
comprehensive programs for fire 
prevention at home and at work; it 


Number of defaications in all insured banks 


Defalcations... 


1946 1947 


1948 





1951 
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2 @ When you lend money to a farmer for things 
that bring him a better, surer income...and at 
} the same time protect and improve his basic 
collateral, the soil...you are building a good 
customer for your bank. It is good business to 
cacourage such advanced farm practices even od all proable and protective. Ie cts such 
or now machinesy frou ws y y authorities as Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 
inci de etal, ti me a and the state experiment _Stations. It refers 
fends i-teiaiaieeaiaanimne tieals repeatedly to local and regional data available 
af sian d siew “7 te it packs ascore = from the Soil Conservation Service, county 
sound’ tarming practices—some new, some = agents and agricultural colleges. 
It’s so brief, so simple, so full of photos 
there’s no room to go into much detail. Its pur- 
Cc AS E e e pose is to arouse interest, suggest plans, stimu- 
late action. Its scope ranges from stubble-mulch 
tillage to safety principles. It’s just one of many 
educational booklets, movies, charts, etc., cre- 
FULL-COLOR MOVIES “— ee , ’ ; 
e’d like to send you a sample. ..or a supply, 
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— for latest edition of ‘Visual Education Materials”—a local financial institutions. 


catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 


eee Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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has established and maintained 
safety engineering for home and 
factory; and its considerable efforts 
in traffic safety need not be en- 
larged upon. 

In each casualty field the insur- 
ance carriers have taken on bur- 
dens over and above the normal 
insurance contract. They have done 
so even in the face of mounting loss 
ratios and increased cost of main- 
tenance. 

I cannot help feeling that the in- 
suring companies can—if permitted 
—do a similar job for banks and 
other financial institutions. We are 
ready with a definite program of 
loss prevention—a program de- 
signed to assist banks in setting up 
proper internal controls and pro- 
tection against criminal attack, 
both from within and from without. 

Most writers of bank coverages 
are aware of the troubles banks 
face. Their everyday claim files tell 
many a story of what happened and 
how it happened. And often good 
and sound recommendations from 
an experienced claim man are in- 
cluded in the records. Along with 
this actual case experience, insuy- 
ance writers have access to all the 





VAULT OIL 


an outstanding CLEANER and RUST 
PREVENTATIVE for Safe Deposit 
and Vault Doors 


Here is one Vault Oil that will not show 
stain. even on white cloth. It's a_ big 
time saver, too. Applied by spraying frorr 
plastic squeeze bottle. 


© BRONZE OIL ¢ METAL POLISH 


ALL KENSOL PRODUCTS ARE UNCON- 
DITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 


Write Today For Further Information 


KENSOL CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE 
21930 Lake Shore Blvd. 


CLEVELAND 23, OHIO 


BRANCH PLANTS 


Mfg. Lab. Offices 
P. O. Box 537 In Principal 
Allentown, Pa Cities 
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pamphlets, booklets and other lit- 
erature distributed by banks and 
state and federal banking agencies. 
We keep abreast of the latest in 
systems, machines and protective 
devices. 

As I examined the elaborate ex- 
hibits of mechanical equipment at 
the American Bankers Association 
convention in Chicago, I wondered 
if this or that device could have pre- 
vented some of the larger bank 
losses we have been hearing and 
reading about. I know that in many 
cases, such equipment would have 
reduced such losses by causing them 
to come to light sooner. 

It is quite true that there is no 
single machine, system or practice 
which, in itself, will stop employ- 
ee dishonesty, or fraud or forgery. 
A never-ending vigil must be 
maintained. But surely it is no less 
than foolhardy not to employ every 
appropriate mechanical aid where 
exposure and moral hazards are so 
great. 

It has been said that there are 
but~ two factors which separate 
honesty and dishonesty—need and 
opportunity. When the need be- 
comes great enough and the oppor- 
tunity is there, the crime of dishon- 
esty is most likely to occur. 

It goes without saying that banks 
do not like losses, even though their 
insurance carrier indemnifies them 
for every cent of the loss. Losses 
hurt a financial institution. In the 
first place, the publicity has a truly 
adverse effect on customer rela- 
tions, and almost measurably re- 
duces an institution’s standing in 


the community. In the second place, 
a poor loss experience is bound to 
push the bank’s insurance cost 
higher. It seems apparent, then, 
that the insurance carrier should 
get all possible co-operation from 
the insured institution. 


Loss Review Vital 


The modern approach to the 
problem is a practical, systematic 
program of loss prevention and en- 
gineering. Basically this means a 
thorough review of the bank’s loss 
history and past difficulties, if any, 
and a survey of its internal practices 
and systems. The latter study 
should touch upon such items as 
audits, verification systems, rota- 
tions and the personnel program 
in general, operation of night de- 
pository, and physical protection 
against holdup, burglary and theft. 

Available literature includes 
much helpful material for use in 
approaching the individual bank’s 
loss problem. Especially recom- 
mended are two items which the 
Surety Association of America has 
had reprinted, Audit Aid for Small 
and Moderate-Sized Banks and 
ABC’s of Teller Work. No less use- 
ful in reviewing internal practices 
and as a source of information in 
fraud prevention and _ personnel 
education is the Irving Trust Com- 
pany’s pamphlet, Safeguards 
Against Forgeries. 

The insurance industry is ready 
and able to write bank business, 
and to supply the realistic coverage 
the situation demands. It is also 
ready and able to co-operate and 
collaborate to the fullest possible 
extent in the development of an 
equally realistic program of hazard 
elimination and loss prevention. It 
only remains for those banks which 
have not yet done so, to accept the 
proffered co-operation and get such 
a program under way. 


Further Increase In Use Of 
Check Routing Symbol 


According to a recent report 
based on an examination of almost 
9,000,000 checks handled through 
the Federal Reserve System, 85 per 
cent of all checks being written to- 
day carry the check routing symbol 
in the approved location. This rep- 
resents a gain of three percentage 
points since a similar survey was 
made last June. 
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= .-. of course Ill want my bank’s opinion 
rds 


The note of pride discernible when a man mentions his bank is quite 
natural. All banks strive, in building the background of prestige that 
serves their customers so well, to overlook no contributing detail. Among 
ye other elements of importance is the selection of safety paper. The long 


-ady 
ess, 


ond and impressive list of banks, both here and abroad, which regularly 
sible 


specify La Monte Safety Papers for their checks, is evidence that here 
f a is quality and safety leaving little to be desired. 
zar 
n. It . . 
hich A Check Paper All Your Own 


t the Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
such itself. Such inotvipuattzev check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ®@ ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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American Monetary Policy 


By E. A. Goldenweiser. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 391 pages. Price $4.50. 

Can the Federal Reserve System 
discharge its responsibility for na- 
tional monetary policy when it is 
simultaneously required to support 
Government bonds at par or high- 
er? Would a monetary policy which 
would have produced higher inter- 
est rates during the period from 
January 1946 to late 1948 have les- 
sened inflationary pressure? 

It was precisely for the purpose 
of shedding light on these highly 
controversial issues that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
commissioned Dr. Goldenweiser to 
make the study which resulted in 
the book here reviewed. The CED 
obviously reasoned that a man who 
for many years had directed the 
Federal Reserve Board’s division of 
research and statistics was a good 
man for the assignment. The re- 
sult vindicates this reasoning. 

The Goldenweiser book is un- 
usual in its field in that it can be 
read by the layman with profit. Too 
many similar works have been 





new hope 


HEART FUND 





couched in the sort of esoteric ver- 
biage clearly understood only by 
the money economist of many years 
of experience. Not to put too fine 
a point on the matter, Dr. Golden- 
weiser stays away pretty much 
from the jargon of his trade. 


American Monetary Policy de- 
serves a high priority rating on any 
banker’s reading program. The au- 
thor’s suggested objectives for the 
Federal Reserve System are of par- 
ticular interest to the banking fra- 
ternity. He points’ out, for example, 
that membership on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, other than the chair- 
manship itself, is not attractive 
financially to the best qualified in- 
dividuals; most of them can make 
more money elsewhere and some 
regard their appointments merely 
as stepping stones to better things. 
As Dr. Goldenweiser says, the ar- 
rangement is hardly calculated to 
result in consistently high-caliber 
membership. 

Dr. Goldenweiser believes that 
if a governor with cabinet rank 


- and two deputy governors were to 


take the place of the present Board, 
the change would be salutary. Pro- 
vision would be made for two or 
three advisory boards. One such 
committee would consist of the 
twelve Reserve Bank presidents to 
advise on major monetary policies. 
The existing Federal Advisory 
Council would be replaced by a 
council whose members would be 
drawn from the general public. 
Better timing, clear-cut responsi- 
bility and more constructive action 
by the System are the advantages 
claimed by the author for these pro- 
posed changes. 


In his chapter on international 
operations and relationships of the 
Federal Reserve System Dr. Gold- 
enweiser has some things to say 
about gold. From time to time in- 
dividuals and groups have urged 
that we permit free-flowing gold 
to solve the international balance- 
of-payments problem. The only 
thing wrong with this recipe is that 
it is unrealistic: it would not 


operate against gold movements re- 
sulting from flights of frightened 
capital. And most of the gold that 
has come to the United States since 
1920 has been gold afraid to remain 
where it was. 


Corporate Meetings, 
Minutes, & Resolutions 

Revised Edition. By Lillian Doris and Edith 
J. Friedman. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 114 pages. 
Price $12.50. 

The purpose of this book is to 
explain to those who are responsi- 
ble for preparing the minutes of 
corporate meetings, the elementary 
principles of corporation law, a 
knowledge of which is essential to 
a proper authorization of corporate 
action and to a proper record of 
action taken. 


The authors state that they also 
aim to present precedents of min- 
utes and resolutions that meet the 
usual legal requirements, that are 
carefully drawn, and readily adap- 
table to the needs of the average 
business corporation. 


Financing Defense 


A study of federal tax and expenditure 
policies by Albert G. Hart and E. Cary Brown. 
Published by The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 161 
pages. Price $2.00. 

Cessation of hostilities in Korea 
could, conceivably, alter some of 
our recent plans. A change in our 
national administration could, and 
probably would, bring about some 
changes in foreign policy. Despite 
these possibilities, however, it is 
extremely doubtful that within the 
lifetime of the present generation 
of adult Americans defense expen- 
ditures can be reduced to the point 
at which they will no longer be a 
major budget or monetary policy 
consideration. 

In the circumstances, then, the 
question of how we shall pay for 
defense is likely to be an important 
one for many years to come. Econo- 
mists seem to agree that the bud- 
get—after it is pared to the 
minimum permitted by national 
safety—should be balanced by 
pay-as-you-go taxes. But what 
taxes? 

What are the effects of a sales 
tax? A tax on spending? How far 
can we afford to go in increasing 
social security taxes? What do we 
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THE NEW 
TIME-SAVING, 
MONEY-SAVING WAY 
TO POST 
SAVINGS PASSBOOKS 

AND LEDGERS 


THAT 
SENSIMATIC FEATURES 

SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS 
nment permits 
form handling. 


with no rehan- 
mplete a single 


Direct, visible alig 
faster, more accurate 
One-time alignment 
dling of forms to co 
entry posting. 
Short-cut keyboard with easy F - 
motor bar depression for rapi 
accurate listing of amounts. ; 
Simplified motor bar — wy 
easier, more accurate —s : he 
uses only a single motor a 
each type of transaction. 


Automatic balances for 
speed and accuracy. 
Auditors’ and Tellers’ locks for 


greater protection. 


key and 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Banks all over the country are discovering that the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic way is the most efficient way to post savings passbooks and 
ledgers. They’ve found that this amazing, automatic machine reduces 
posting operations, increases teller efficiency, and provides better 
customer service. 


The Burroughs Sensimatic handles either Unit or Dual posting plans 
with equal ease. It operates easily, quickly and accurately to save 
you time, effort and expense—and you'll be surprised at its moder- 
ate price. 


See the Burroughs Sensimatic window posting machine in oper- 
ation today. When you see the Sensimatic at work, you'll recognize 
that it’s an investment that will pay the highest returns. 


Burroughs 









Asked for 


this Guide 
On Internal Controls... 


within two recent weeks! Widespread concern 
over the increasing frequency and size of defaults 
has stimulated interest in improving loss preven- 


tion methods. 


Our “Bank Questionnaire Manual” suggests 
many specific safeguards . . . can help you to make 
certain that your loss prevention program meets 


your bank’s particular needs. 


Based on facts uncovered during 67 years of in- 
vestigating bank losses throughout the country— 
our 53-page manual can be a vital help to any bank! 

If you don’t have a copy of “Bank Question- 
naire Manual”—just fill in the coupon below. 


Mail it today—there’s no charge—no obligation! 


ee ee ee oe = Fill in, clip, and Mail Coupon, Today= = == == == =e ae om oe ow, 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY (8) 


(Agency and Production Department) 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send me a copy of your “Bank 
Questionnaire Manual”. 


> 
rR 














do about price-stabilization sub- 
sidies? Should we consider a net 
worth tax? Should corporate or 
individual incomes carry more of 
the load? 

Economists Hart and Brown ex- 
amine all of these possible pro- 
grams. The banker reader may not 
agree with the authors, but their 
subject matter is something that 
needs as much light as possible. 


Studies in Income and Wealth 

A collection published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 258 pages. Price $3.50. 

Unlike its thirteen predecessors, 
this new compilation of studies by 
seven widely recognized authorities 
in their field concerns itself chiefly 
with the balance sheet side of the 
national economy. Unfortunately 
for this subject, which is of such 
tremendous importance to every 
last man, woman and child of us, 
the book has the defect common to 
most volumes of its kind, i.e., the 
preoccupation of the authors with 
their own perspicacity. They write 
their papers as though no one save 
a fellow economist or statistician 
could possibly have any interest in 
them. 

Nevertheless the book contains 
nuggets well worth the effort of 
exhumation, particularly for the 
banker-reader. It should go with- 
out saying, perhaps, that most of 
us have been too long concerned 
exclusively with national income, 
as though it were the only com- 
ponent of national prosperity. In 
part I of the volume under ex- 
amination here, Raymond W. Gold- 
smith discusses “A Perpetual In- 
ventory of National Wealth” and 
the availability of statistical tools 
for such an undertaking. Mr. Gold- 
smith obviously thinks such tools 
as we have are adequate for a be- 
ginning; in fact, he devotes 60 pages 
of type, including much tabular 
matter, to demonstrating his thesis. 

Whether or not you share Gold- 
smith’s enthusiasm for perpetual 
inventory procedure as a method 
of making continuous estimates of 
our national wealth, it is fairly clear 
that a reasonably accurate balance 
sheet would give us a better over- 
all picture of how and where we 
stand. 

Papers by Daniel H. Brill, Dwight 
B. Yntema, Allen D. Manvel, Law- 
rence R. Klein, K. E. Boulding, plus 
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a joint effort by Raymond W. Gold- 
smith and Horst Menderhausen, 
comprise the remainder of the 
book. All are highly technical and 
make prodigious use of mathemati- 
cal formulae to show how the worth 
of houses, commercial buildings, 
producer and consumer durables 
and the assets of government 
which make up the book value of 
our national stock have changed. 


Mobilizing Resources for War 

By Tibor Scitovsky, Edward Shaw and Lorie 
Tarshis. Published by McGraw-Hill, 330 West 
42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 284 pages. 
Price $4.50. 

Many a layman has the impres- 
sion that his government has 
learned nothing worthwhile from 
its 1941-1945 mobilization experi- 
ence. His daily newspaper and 
periodical reading tend to support 
that impression. He hears over and 
over again the same old arguments 
about the necessity for credit con- 
trols, price ceilings, rationing and 
taxes. He gets the idea that such 
things as civilian needs and his 
basic civil liberties are incompati- 
ble with all-out mobilization for 
war. 

Need this be so? Scitovsky, Shaw 
and Tarshis re-examine the prob- 
lem with a view to eliminating the 
errors of the past. How well they 
do this is perhaps a matter of indi- 
vidual reader opinion. What they 
envision is a sort of 5-year plan 
for the United States. Our first task, 
they say, should be to work out the 
value, in 1950 prices, of the econ- 
omy’s output a half decade later. 
The reader can bring this plan up to 
date for his own edification. 

Mobilizing Resources for War 
isn’t a book you will want to read 
through at one sitting, but it is a 
provocative contribution to the 
various discussions revolving 
around the old question of guns 
and/or butter. 


The Corporation Income Tax 


By Richard Goode. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 242 pages. Price $3.00. 

Much of the discussion of the 
corporation income tax reminds the 
author of the fable of the blind men 
who brought back disparate ac- 
counts of the true nature of the ele- 
phant they had been permitted to 
feel. He recalls that the tax has 
been variously held to rest mainly 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1951 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
from Banks and Bankers . 


U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities 

Stock of Federal Reserve Beak. 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . 


Real Estate Bonds oad Semaine 
Bank Premises . . . ... 
Other Real Estate . . . .... 


Total Resources ... 


LIABILITIES 


CO ace a ee ars 
oe th ee 
Undivided Profits . . ... 

Total Capital Funds . . . . 
Deposits . .. ae! ta NO bh 
Foreign Funds Ruccewed &. & ota 


Acceptances . . - $ 19,588,135.84 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment - 


Dividend Payable apes 15, 1952: 


Regular. . . a 3,000,000.00 
[A ene 2,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches F 558,889.11 
Reserve for Bagenees oui — 24,158,288.98 
Other Liabilities. 13,911,539.19 58,472,767.34 


Total Liabilities . 


Securities carried at $208,828,990.91 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by | aw, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER GEVELAND 
Chairman of the Boa 


$ 61 013, 073.24 
9,000,000.00 
56,523,065.47 
13,486,849.70 


13,644,346.73 
35,039,842.87 


+ $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
77,965,140.53 


4,744,085.78 
$ 14,844,050.06 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 






we 


BRUSSELS 


and Due 


- $ 862,777,767.12 
oer ae 696,004,298.76 
1,384,002,465.10 


188,707,178.01 
4,966,954.59 & 
15,860.82 

. + « + $3,136,474,524.40 & 


a5 


piss aR 


- « « $ 377,965,140.53 
2,699,811,616.53 
225,000.00 






Gratien aN an te tee 


- $3,136,474,524.40 








THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 


F. W. CHARSKE irman, Executive 
Committee, Union Paci ke Railroad Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 


CHARLES P. COOPER Presiden 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New Yor: 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. Chairman o te 

Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, 


STUART M. canoer. ¢ Chairman of the Beant 


lumbia Gas System, Inc. 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderl. 


Chairman of the Board, 
— Power Company 


land & Kiend! 

CHARLES E. DUNLA President, 
The BONY bite Coal Mining Company 

President, 


GANO DUNN 
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CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
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on undistributed profits, on stock- 
holders, on all consumers and on 
wage earners. Moreover, he adds, 
stockholders have been described 
as poor widows and orphans and as 
wealthy capitalists, as a numerically 
large section of the community and 
as a small minority. 

Dr. Goode attempts to test the 
consistency of these views, plac- 
ing particular stress upon the re- 
lation of the corporation tax to na- 
tional income and employment. The 
jacket of his book says that he has 
utilized the analytical tools that 


STATEMENT OF 


have been developed in this field 
in the past 15 years. Just what 
“tools” are presently available for 
this purpose that were not known 
a decade and a half ago is not quite 
clear, unless the writer of the blurb 
had in mind the so-called “welfare” 
approach to tax problems. 

In any case, there seems to be 
no question in Dr. Goode’s mind 
that taxation of corporate profits as 
a means of redistributing wealth 
and income now enjoys almost 
“universal” approval. “Once it is 
recognized that unemployment may 


CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Loans (Federally Insured or Sint 


Bank Buildings . . . . 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Accrued 
Customers’ Liability on L/C 
Other Resources ... 


Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits . . 
Unearned Discount . 
Letters of Credit 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, ote. 


Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds 
Common Stock 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


Interest Receivable 


. $ 66,227,138.86 
71,148,605.00 
19,067,303.66 
90,637,775.48 
41,037,113.10 

2,608,593.41 
1,015,431.99 
938,979.97 
186,414.40 
321,693.96 


. $293,189,049.83 


. $272,731,259.02 
2,654,692.39 
186,414.40 
1,761,909.34 
234,634.41 


. $5,000,000.00 
8,500,000.00 
1,495,140.27 

625,000.00 


Total Liabilities 


15,620,140.27 
. $293,189,049.83 


! 
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GLOBE CLIFTON PRESCOTT CHANDLER 


SAFFORD KINGMAN LITCHFIELO PARK AJO MORENC! MESA NOGALES WINSLOW WILLCOX 
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arise because total demand is in- 
adequate,” says the author, “the 
possibility emerges that egalitarian 
(tax) objectives may increase ra- 
ther than diminish real income.” 


Several paragraphs later one finds 
this statement: “Dividends are the 
most unequally distributed of the 
principal shares of national in- 
come,” and “The inequality of dis- 
tribution of dividends accounts for 
a significant part of the over-all 
concentration of total income.” 


All in all, however, Dr. Goode 
deserves to be read. The book is 
intended ‘“‘for economists and others 
interested in tax policy .. .” In this 
day and age, that means anyone 
who earns money. 


National City Letter Notes 
Return to Fiscal Orthodoxy 


Faith in the efficacy of perpetually 
cheap money as an economic cure- 
all, which began to wane three or 
four years ago in Italy, France and 
elsewhere, may have suffered its 
death blow in Great Britain where 
Mr. Churchill’s chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has raised the Bank of Eng- 
land’s discount rate. The London 
Economist called the action a re- 
turn to the “almost forgotten tech- 
nique of orthodox monetary policy.” 


The December letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
points out, however, that the Bank 
of England’s higher discount rate 
is perhaps less significant than the 
unpegging of the British rate on 
Treasury bills, held rigidly at % 
per cent since 1945. In effect and 
purpose this action by the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street was similar 
to the unpegging of U.S. Treasury 
bonds by our own Federal Reserve 
System. In brief, the Bank of Eng- 
land, encouraged by the results of 
the recent election, also seeks to 
recover control of its own operations 
instead of being a passive contribu- 
tor to inflation. 


A desire to return to orthodox 
monetary policy made its appear- 
ance in Italy as long ago as 1947 
when the Banca d'Italia raised its 
discount rate and interest rates 
were permitted to seek their own 
level. This was done despite the 
Italian treasury’s need to finance 
a big budgetary deficit. Much the 
same action was taken in France in 
the same year with about the same 
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result. In France, as in Italy, long- 
term interest rates rose as high as 
7 and 8 per cent, with a salutary 
effect upon inflation when prices 
came down somewhat. 


Since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, twelve countries have in- 
creased their central bank discount 
rate. Three countries—Denmark, 
The Netherlands and France—have 
raised their rates twice in this 
period. Long-term interest rates 
have been permitted to rise in many 
countries. 


Little Belgium, which never went 
in for fiscal necromancy to the same 
extent as most of her big Contin- 
ental neighbors, raised her dis- 
count rate in 1946 and followed a 
1950 increase with two successive 
decreases. 


‘Suppose There Were No Banks” 


A folder bearing this title, pro- 
duced under the Cooperative Edu- 
cational Program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, has 
recently been made available to 
participating banks at actual cost. 
Keyed to the theme that “Only in- 
dependent banks provide so much 
service at such low costs,” the fold- 
er provides brief but entirely ade- 
quate answers to these questions: 

How would you keep your sav- 
ings with safety? 

How 
you to 
to buy 


many years would it take 
accumulate enough money 
a home? 


How would you handle enough 
money to pay cash for your needs? 


How would business concerns ob- 
tain money for current needs or 
expansion? 

How would a farmer operate 
without financing until harvest 
time? 

How would you conveniently con- 
duct financial transactions out of 
town? 

How would you keep stock certif- 
icates, bonds, mortgages, wills or 
jewelry absolutely safe? 








How would you finance an auto- | 


mobile, a refrigerator, a television | 


set or 
rates? 

These folders may be obtained 
from the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, 17 North Front Street, 
Harrisburg, Penna., at prices rang- 
ing from $1.50 for 100 to $137.50 
for 10,000. 


other appliances at bank 
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“We can’t afford to be 
without the 


Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters are meeting the typ- 
ing requirements of banks throughout the country with a 
greater speed, ease and accuracy than ever before. 

Used in their Executive Offices, Stenographic Pools, Loan 
Sections and Time Plan Sections, these superb new electric 
typewriters are increasing typing production . . . decreasing 
office costs. In addition, operator fatigue is a thing of the past. 

The Electri-conomy can perform the same typing magic for 
your bank. Call your nearest Remington Rand representative 
for information. 


ax 
wh 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 


Send for FREE color brochure 


Address your requests for “Take A Letter” 
(RE 8499) to Remington Rand, Room 2454, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


FRemington. FRand 



























Older Men For New Employees 


By EDWARD R. LUCAS 


Healthy self-interest and not 
just a queasy social conscience, sug- 
gests the desirability of filling that 
anticipated vacancy on your staff 
with an elderly individual. The 
bank manager who is reluctant to 
accept an older person as an em- 
ployee, is the victim of a prevailing 
unrealistic prejudice against the 
employment of persons over 45 
years of age. With all indications 
pointing toward an even tighter 
labor situation than that already 
prevailing, such managers are ar- 
bitrarily refusing the services of 
individuals many of whom are fully 
capable of job performance su- 
perior to that of younger men and 
women. 

How efficient is the elderly em- 
ployee in performance of his 
duties? Progressive management 
experts recognize that he is gen- 
erally more reliable than a man in 
his twenties. He has acquired re- 


sponsibilities, sound working habits, 
and self-discipline. Often, he is 
quicker to understand what is ex- 
pected of him by his employer due 
to past varied working experience. 
And he has lost the foolish pride 
that often causes a young man to 
regard the job he is now doing as 
a temporary expedient pending his 
graduation to more exciting work. 
The older man, by contrast, is 
happy to prolong his useful work- 
ing life and shows good job en- 
thusiasm, as does the _ older 
woman. 


Lose Less Working Time 


Another common illusion holds 
that older employees will lose 
more working time due to illness 
and other causes, than will younger 
men. Actually, the opposite has 
proven to be case, as revealed by 
studies made by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics during the last war. 





Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey 





Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 


From his experience with inventories in many lines, 
he can determine for you if a given business lends 


itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience ? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
CHICAGO 
100 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Offices In All Principal Cities 


SAN FRANCISCO 
37 DRUMM ST. 


NEW YORK 
72 WALL ST. 









Men in the top age group of 65 and 
over, it was found, lost less work- 
ing time than those in their teens 
and twenties. 

The banker who is willing to 
hire older individuals will find a 
much wider variety of capable peo- 
ple to pick from. Most of the 
younger men who are capable, are 
already working during this pres- 
ent period of labor shortage. By 
contrast, only one man in six among 
those 45 years of age and over, is 
accepted for new employment. The 
older people include many retired 
professional and small business men 
who need to supplement inade- 
quate retirement incomes, or feel 
the need to work to maintain their 
interest in living. In most cases, 
the reason is economic. An em- 
ployer in a large city recently ad- 
vertised for a retired individual to 
fill a menial job. Over 200 appli- 
cants responded. 

There are about 13 million people 
in the top 65 and over age group in 
this country. Over half of them are 
physically and mentally capable 
of holding a job. Ewan Clague, US 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
comments that “many of the physi- 
cal changes associated with age not 
only tend to occur more slowly 
than we once supposed, but also 
interfere less than we would ex- 
pect with performance on the job.” 
Yet a great many workers are 
excluded arbitrarily from jobs be- 
cause of their age, or are retired 
when they reach a certain age, 
often under 65. 

By giving older individuals at 
least equal consideration with 
younger job applicants, you may 
fill a human need and add a 
thoroughly competent employee to 
your payroll. 


People, Not Fixtures 
Make A Bank Friendly 


It takes a lot more than friendly 
fixtures to make a friendly bank, for 
after all, the fixtures are not the 
bank. The bank is the people who 
run it. We've got to get the marble 
out of the features, and the brass 
out of the voice, and the glass out 
of the eyes of the people who stand 
before the public as bankers before 
we have really presented our serv- 
ices attractively —Hugh J. Bernard, 
vice president, Second National 
Bank, Houston, Tex. 
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OUR MONEY WORDS 


Do you know where and how they originated? 


—By Webb B. Garrison— 





Money in Unconventional Speech 


Few areas of life have produced 
so much slang as the realm of 
finance. Many of these words are 
so obvious that no explanation is 
necessary. “Lettuce,” “kale,” and 
“cabbage” are examples. Only 
slightly removed from this category 
is frogskin, a jocular substitute for 
“sreenback,” first used in print 
about 1900. 


Wampum was borrowed from the 
language of American Indians. It 
is an abbreviation of wampumpeag 
—shell beads used by natives, and 
actually circulated for a time in 
colonial trade. 

Also obvious is shekel, borrowed 
outright from Hebrew. But this 
term has a fourth-cousin that is 
more tricky. Ancient Chaldeans 
used m’zumon to stand for “the 
ready necessary.” Passing into Yid- 
dish, it was used for centuries. 
Then, about 1907, some joker bor- 
rowed it as mazuma. No one knows 
just why it stuck so readily. 

British slang for a farthing gave 
us jack. And from the same source 
we appropriated sinioleon. Once 
used to mean “sixpence,” by 1850 it 
had come to stand for a dollar. 

Several other slang terms are 
native to this country. Spondulics 
was a fanciful name applied to 
U. S. fractional currency about 
1850. Shinplasters was an earlier 
version, first used of Revolutionary 
script. As the name implies, one of 
these notes was worth so little that 


LINCOLN 
A blend of mirth and sadness, 
smiles and tears; 
A quaint knight errant of the 
pioneers, 


A homely hero born of star and 
sod; 


A peasant prince; a master- 
piece of God. 
—Walter Malone 
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a man could afford to soak it in 
vinegar, plaster it with mustard, 
and use it to treat a muscular ache. 
After the depression of 1837, frac- 
tional currency was again common. 
Some banks issued notes for as 
little as 6% cents; inevitably, they 
were called “shinplasters.” 


Dough first appeared in print 
about 1851. It was originated at 
Yale, with no apparent reason. 
Rocks is of about the same vintage, 
but made its appearance in New 
Orleans. Apparently it originated 
as a play on “stones,” or jewels. 
Buck, a somewhat older term, was 
born on the frontier. Many card 
games employed a counter to indi- 
cate the dealer; frequently this 
counter was a knife with buck 
horn handles. It came to be called 





a “buck,” and the name transferred 
to the money on the gambling table. 
Not worth a continental refers, of 
course, to the paper money issued 
by the Continental Congress. Hav- 
ing no gold or silver backing, it 
depreciated rapidly. 


Anybody's Guess 


Though money does talk, the 
backbone of the world’s system of 
finance is stubbornly reticent. 

Precious metals have been in use 
so long that it is impossible to 
discover the source of their names. 
Gold and silver entered English 
through Saxon. In that language, 
they were gold and siolfor. Nearly 
every ancient tongue of northern 
Europe had words almost identical 
to these. Spelling too similar to be 
accidental are found in Old Frisian, 
Dutch, Gothic, Norse, German, and 
Saxon. 

Scholars declare that this points 
to some lost race which was the 
forerunner of all these peoples. 
Little is known about these ancient 
Teutons, but this much is certain: 
they appreciated the value of gold 
and silver. 





A request on your letterhead brings 
complete details of how dynamic 
EnterTRAINment is reducing 
bookkeeping errors by training better 


bank bookkeepers! 


ENTEREP@QUEFOMENT, ic. 


Directors: Arthur J. Linn, Edwin G. Uhl, James E. Potts 
734 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Consumer Price Outlook Good 


K & 1) h e e The consumer, as such, probably 

as specialized for 62 will enjoy a reasonably good posi- 

tion in the next six months in the 

‘ a h ‘ opinion of Galen Van Meter, vice 

chairman of Investors Diversified 

years in meeting Lt e bonding Services, Minneapolis, Minn. “Sav- 

ings this year are estimated at 10 

® per cent of record personal income 

and Insurance needs of banks receipts by the public,” says Mr. 

Van Meter. “This high savings rate 

is the reason why price increases 
a + * 

and other financial institutions, |» »en 2° sreater and are re- 

sponsible for the softness of some 

consumer prices. People have pre- 

= ° ° ferred to place funds in banks, in 

and makes its services readily | life insurance, in corporation stocks 

and in other forms of investment 

e rather than to bid for scant sup- 

available to them through more _ | vies. 4s a resuit many of the shor 

| ages of consumer goods that were 

forecast earlier in the year have not 


than 9,000 experienced local "=" 


An Express Teller Service 


We had long recognized the fact 
that there was far too much waiting 
in lines at our tellers’ windows, and 
the problem was under continuous 
study. The fact that we had out- 
Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds grown our quarters added to the 

Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds Sat oie Gees es seeiilei a 
our studies, we found that bulk 
transactions involving considerable 
quantities of currency and coin 
were causing much of our trouble, 
and we found it distinctly helpful to 
route all such transactions to two 
of our windows. It developed, how- 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance ot pang rm nagy tape 
time it takes to wait on customers, 
and that lines were still forming at 
the other three wickets. It was quite 
clear that there were time consum- 
Glass Insurance ing details associated with numbers 
of deposits which one would ordi- 
| narily regard as small and easily 
handled. 

Since all checks went directly to 
the proof department without veri- 
fication at the wicket, it was only 


the cash the teller had to handle 


that mattered. A study revealed the 
a ll d fact that a teller could quite read- 
| ily handle a deposit including as 





















representatives. 












Court and Fiduciary Bonds 






Lost Securities Bonds 







Burglary, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance 





Safe Depository Liability Insurance 












Valuable Papers Insurance 


Securities Insurance 








COMPANY DOF MARYLAND many as twenty-five bills, together 
with a small amount of change or © 
Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. rolled coins, with whatever number 
of checks there might be, in one 
AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE saleeitn ox ene. 





We also ascertained that there 
were a sufficient number of such de- 
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ibly of experimenting with an Express 
osi- Teller whose transactions would be 
the limited to those occupying a maxi- 
vice mum of one minute. An Express 
ified Window was accordingly estab- 
av- lished some four months ago. In 
t 10 addition to deposits limited to 
ome twenty-five bills and a nominal 
Mr. amount of change, transactions per- 
rate mitted included the cashing of a 
aSeS maximum of three checks. Small 
- re- exchanges of bills and rolled coin 
some are also permitted. 
re The Express Teller plan was pub- 
s, in licized in the local daily paper and 
ocks placed in operation on a Tuesday 
ment morning in order to avoid the usual 
sup- heavy Monday traffic. Beside each 
nort- teller’s wicket was placed a copy 
were of the newspaper announcement. 
e not Printed slips advertising the inno- 
vation were also placed where cus- h T dd 
tomers could pick them up. Signs, t e new 0 
black ink on white cardboard, were | A 
. fact placed above and at the window, reve CHECK warn Persona Money Or er 
iting respectively. These have been re- 
, and placed by plastic signs; a large one Just take in the customer's money—fill out the amount— 
1u0Us above the window, having cerise 
oui lettering on pink plastic, and an- snap the P M.O. apart and the whole transaction is com- 
> the other on the wicket, with white . . ; 
lettering on black plastic, to remind pleted in less than a quarter of a minute. Pre-numbered, 
rse of the careless customer who should triplicate snap-apart forms give the complete control that 
bulk not be using the Express Teller . 
wehia service. bank auditors demand. 
coin When the Express Teller is ab- Tellers like Todd P M.O.’s because they cut down issu- 
ouble, sent from the window for lunch or i 
ful to at other times, the signs are quick- ing time and detail work. There are no stubs to write—no 
a ; i cgaaiaaaes ee application forms to check and handle—no official bank sig- 
y fac- Our customers have reacted very natures required. The customer signs his own P. M.O. and he 
int of favorably to the improved service 
omers, the Express Teller has made pos- likes it that way. It’s like writing his own personal check. 
ing tig Site. With the line moving ‘at an Banks all over the country report that Todd P M.O.’s 
; quite assured rate of well over a customer 
nsum- per minute, depositors seek it out sharply reduce lobby lines and tellers’ work and cut bank 
imbers regardless of the relative length of : 4 ; F 
orale the lines at the other windows, and operating costs on items of this type as much as 60%. Get 
easily are gratified at the steady progress the time-saving, profit-making facts today—by using the 
they are able to make. It is probably 
ctly to this element of dependability that coupon below. Mail it now. 
t veri- they appreciate most. They don’t 
s only mind waiting a few minutes if they ER ye ne ey Tee ~ 
handle can enter a line with a fairly definite THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM | 
led the idea as to how long it is going to ape Sere | 
sread- J take—Russell B. Hathaway, presi- ~ t  aatSE 
ling as dent, The Manchester Trust Com- | 
ogether pany, Manchester, Conn. Bank 7 
inge or , 
mail COMPANY, INC. | Address | 
in one Write it in your heart that | 
every day is the best day of ROCHESTER NEW YORK a emma | 
t there the year.—Emerson SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ‘ | 
uch de- DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD y- BM-2-52 } 
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Dupli-Kit A Complete Direct 
Mail Department In One Package 


If you have ever had a yen to 
handle your own direct mail cam- 
paign and didn’t have the time or 
the equipment to do so, the new 


52. 

24. Checking Account Plans 53 
25. Christmas Savings Clubs 54. Locking 

Clocks—Outdoor 55 


26. 

27. Coin Bags 

28. Coin Boxes 57. 
29. Coin Changers 

30. Coin Counting Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


1. Addressin; _— 31. Coin ae and Packaging 58. — Depositories 
2. Air Cond Machines 59. awa — Bags 
3. Architects ~~ ullders 32. Coin Envelopes 60. Pass Boo 
4. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 33. Coin and Currency Trays 61. Past Due ‘Petes 
and Alarm Systems 34. Coin Wrai 62. Pay Roll Envelopes 
5. Bank Building Fixtures 35. Counter 63. Personalized Checks 
6. Banking — Envelopes 36. Coupon Books 64. Personal Loan Advertising 
A — Check, alone, 37. Curr Straps 65. Personal Loan Systems 
38. Dating ines and Stamps 66. Pho = Bank Systems 
8. 7 fecshe Equipment 39. Deposit Ticket Files 67. Proof 
9. Bronze and Brass Signs 40. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 68. om 
10. Bulletin Boards 41. Desk Pen Sets 69. Recorders, Voice 
11. Calculating Machines 42. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 70. Rubber Stamps 
12. Chairs, Posture, Office Stainless Steel 71. Safes, Fire and — Proof 
13. Changeable Signs 43. Duplicators 72. Safe Deposit Bo: 
14. Checks 44. Expanding Filing Envelopes 73. Safe Deposit Records 
15. Check Book Covers 45. Filing Cabinets 74. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
16. Check Cancelling Pertorators 46. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 75. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
17. Check Desks 47. Forms, One-Time Carbon 76. Seals, Coin Ba 
18. Cheek Endorsers 48. Forms, Continuous 77. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
19. Check Files 49. Grilles and Gates 78. Storage Files : 
20. Check Protectors 50. Inter-Office Communicating 79. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
21. Check Signers Systems 80. Time Stamps 
22. k 51. interest Tables 81. Travelers Checks 
23. Check Sorting Trays Lad 82. Trucks, Tellers 


. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 83. Typewr 
Envelopes 


. Maps 
56. Metered Mail Systems 
Name Plates and Desk Signs 87. Vault, Ventilators 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, lll. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


little Dupli-Kit should interest you. 

Consisting of a portable printer, 
addresser and all supplies required 
to prepare postcards, announce- 
ments, advertising pieces and forms, 
this convenient little outfit does an 
hour’s handwork in six minutes 
at an approximate cost of a few 
cents per thousand pieces. 

The portable printer accommo- 
dates a low cost stencil on which 
messages are typed, written or 
drawn. Automatically inked, it will 
print envelope stuffers, shipping 
tags, price cards, discount sheets 
and can be used for personalizing 
printed material. 

The portable addresser utilizes a 
roll of paper comparable to the film 
roll in a camera, on which up to 250 
addresses are typed. Multiple rolls 
can be used for longer lists. With a 
single, one-hand motion, the ad- 
dress is “rolled on”. Each roll of 

























iters 

84. Typewriter Stands 
85. Vaults 

86. Vault, Trucks 


88. Visibie Ri ecords 
89. Window and Lob by Displays 















names can be used for 100 or more 
impressions. 

Both the addresser and printer 
are about the size of a small camera, 
and have an attractive gray ham- 
merloid finish. Manufacturer: The 
Heyer Corp., 1850 South Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23, III. 


Low Cost Insurance For 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


“An Ideal System of Record Con- 
trol for Safe Deposit Boxes”, a four- 
page folder, describes the new 
Remington Rand Kardex Visibie 
Record Control affording security 
for controlling access to safety’ de- 
posit boxes. 

The illustrated folder describes 
how banks and safe deposit com- 
panies can provide for (1) certain 
identification of box owners; (2) 
maximum security for valuables; 
and (3) customer records consoli- 
dated in one place for quick refer- 
ence. 

A copy of the folder KD-491 will 
be sent on request by writing Rem- 
ington Rand Ine. 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


New Mat Service Available 


To aid banks in effectively pro- 
moting increased use of their 
after-hour depositories, Diebold, 
Incorporated, Canton, O., has avail- 
able a new advertising mat service. 

Four different advertisements in 
mat form are available to banks, 
free of charge. These ads consist 
of attention-getting headlines and 
illustrations in 4 by 7 and 6 by 10 
inch sizes. 

Proofs of these ads are illustrated 
in a mat service brochure, which 
will be sent to you free of charge, 
on request to the Advertising Dept., 
Diebold, Incorporated, Canton, O. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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When The Lights Go Out... 
Power shortages and interrup- 
tions though comparatively rare 


usually have a way of happening 
at just the wrong time. If these in- 
terruptions are deliberate and the 
work of a holdup gang, they can be 
very serious. 

A number of bankers throughout 
the country, conscious of this weak- 
ness, have taken measures to pre- 
vent such occurrences by equip- 
ping their buildings with stand-by 
power units such as the one shown 
above. A Kohler 750-watt electric 
plant, it is the hub of an emergency 
system installed in the north side 
branch of the Citizen’s National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. The unit is 
sufficiently powerful to operate all 
lights and the alarm system in the 
event the central power source is 
cut or shorted. 


Stand-by units of this type, swing 
into action automatically when the 
central power is cut and when 
central power is restored the plant 
shuts off of its own accord. Addi- 
tional information about this little 
power unit and others ranging from 
500 watts to 10 k.w. for use in 
banks may be obtained from the 
Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis. 


GEORGE G. CRONIN has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Mosler 
Safe Company’s New York records 
and cash protection division, suc- 
ceeding to the post recently vacated 
by Vice President JOHN MOSLER who 
was appointed national director of 
Sales a year ago. 
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Today this writer got quite a thrill 
examining a sheet of lithographed 
checks just off the press. The lines were 
sharp and clear and the delicate border 
design was bright and clean, as litho- 
graphed borders should be. In all 
respects the job was perfect. 


“Well, where is the thrill in that?” you 
might ask. “Almost any lithographer 
can do a perfect job.” True enough, 
but this particular sheet of checks was 
the sixth millionth impression from the 
same lithograph press plate . . . and 
that, friends, is something! How many 
more millions we will get off this plate 
cannot be estimated at this time, but 
certainly as yet there is no sign of wear. 


Years ago one hundred thousand im- 
pressions off a plate was considered 
pretty good. Later on, when we stand- 
ardized on deep etch plates, we would 
average about three hundred thousand. 
And now, with a materials cost of per- 
haps eight times as much but with a 


SPEED-UP OFFICE PROCEDURE 
IN YOUR BANK! 





Make EXACT Photo Copies 


of Mortgages, Deeds, Titles, Blueprints, 
Contracts, Checks Etc. 


only 5¢ each 
A TRU-COPY-PHOTE machine is a sound investment 
for your bank. It turns out faithful copies of ae | 
you want duplicated. Simple! Speedy! Requires N 
darkroom! NO focusing! NO camera! NO film! There's 
a model for every copying need starting @ $49.50. 
Save time, money, effort with TRU-COPY-PHOTE. 
Backed by a LIFETIME GUARANTEE! 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER & PRICE LIST. 


IF YOU OWN AN OFFSET PRESS—Write for 


data on our Dual purpose photo copy & burn-in 
plate making machine. 





GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15 SUMMIT AVE. CHATHAM 6, N. J. 


Foam veo usemeaie 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





labor cost very little higher, we acquire 
a plate that will perhaps produce thirty 
times as many impressions. 


Such technological improvements go a 
long way toward cushioning the squeeze 
between cost and selling price, and even 
though such savings are soon gobbled 
up by ever-increasing expenses, they 
have a wonderful stabilizing effect upon 
price schedules and are a lot more 
satisfying than legislated regulations 
because, for a lingering pause at least, 
they preserve profits. 


In our own small way we are investing 
what for us are large sums of money to 
acquire the things that will permit us to 
“Do It Easier" and, as a by-product, 
we do it quicker, better, and relatively 
cheaper. The things “we cannot afford 
not to buy” are consuming all our 
surplus cash but if they enable us to 
walk less, stoop less, lift less or sit 
down more, we think it is money well 
spent. 





CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
DESK NAME PLATES 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
76.12%. WN. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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Seven New Ball Point Refills 


A complete line of seven ball 
point pen refills to fit many leading, 
new, old and discontinued brands 
of ball point pens has been intro- 
duced by the Fisher Pen Company. 


Quickly installed in a pen with- 
out any special instruction, the re- 
fills use a Fisher durilium writing 
point designed to trap and return 
surplus ink to the ink reservoir. As 
a result of this action, the danger 
of leaking and smearing is reduced 
and the writing point kept clean at 
all times. 


Refills retail at 50 cents each and 


are packaged in individual trans- 
parent envelopes, printed with the 


names of the ball point pens each 
will service. 


Further information may be had 
by writing Fisher Pen Company, 757 
Waveland Ave., Dept. N. R., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 


Calcu-Tax Chart Makes 
Complicated Job Easy 


Making tax deductions on week- 
ly payrolls really needn’t be a 
time consuming job, at least not if 
you are using one of the new Calcu- 
Tax charts. 


The chart, equipped with a slide 
which moves easily and quickly up 
or down, brings instantly into fo- 
cus on a single line 1) the lowest 
amount of income tax withholding, 
based on the new rates 2) the 
exact deduction for Federal Old 
Age Benefits Tax.’ 


With no pages to turn, compari- 
sons to be made, or complicated 
tables to be consulted, you can 
work as rapidly as you are able to 
align and note your answers. 
Simply move the slide to the 
proper wage and there in one line 











®HITY-FAX 





are all the deductions to be made. 
Address Calcu-Tax Company, 41 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. for 
additional information about this 
practical chart or* the new Tax- 
meter, a compact machine which 
the company makes for computing 
other than weekly payroll taxes. 


Dry Photocopies In 30 Seconds 


A new, low-priced machine cap- 
able of producing dry photocopies 
of anything in less than 30 seconds 
is now available for use in banks. 

Using only two simple steps in- 
stead of the twelve required by con- 
ventional equipment, the new ma- 












™\ security 


Tek-tiv. 


World’s Finest Coin Bag Seal! 


Especially engineered after years of research, with the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank and other leaders of the banking 
industry. Now in use by the U. S. Mint, Federal Reserve Banks 









and many other banks, armored car concerns, etc. Approved by 


the U. S. Post Office. 


SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 
144 West 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


NAME_ 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


pooceocooc-- 


Use this handy coupon TODAY!*~~~~ ~~~ ~~~" 


Please RUSH FREE SAMPLES and your price list of SECURITY TEK-TIV COIN BAG SEALS. 


STATE 


Special cufting 
notches for quick, 








a 6fFf 
Special design forms 
positive, slip-proof lock 












to fray the bag 


U. S. & Foreign Pats. Pend 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
and LOW, LOW PRICES! 


SECURITY 


SEAL COMPANY 


144 WEST 27th STREET 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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chine, known as the Auto-Stat, en- 
ables anyone, without training or 
special skill, to produce clear, black 
and white photo-exact copies at a 
minimum rate of 100 per hour. 


Clean and compact, the unit oper- 
ates on a transfer facsimile principle 
that employs two different types of 
paper, both coated, but only one of 
which is sensitive to light. It is es- 
pecially designed to handle letter 
and legal size copies as well as 
larger copies up to 11 by 17 inches. 

The machine itself is smartly 
styled and has a gray hammerloid 
and black wrinkle finish. It meas- 
ures 21 inches long by 8 inches wide 
by 5 inches high, and is sturdily 
constructed of rust-proof stainless 
steel. It is operated with an AC 
motor. (DC motor also available 
at slight extra cost.) 


A free illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the Auto-Stat in full detail is 
being offered by the manufacturer, 
the American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company, 2849 North Clark 
St., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Telephoning The Relaxed Way 


A device that will relieve you of 
the task of holding the receiver 
during a telephone conversation 
and thus free both hands for other 
work, has been marketed by the 
Office Appliance Company. 


Phonomatic, as the device is 
known, consists of a series of metal 
tubes and elbows joined to form a 
flexible, free swinging arm, ca- 
pable of holding the telephone re- 
ceiver in any desired position. It is 
not attached to the internal work- 
ings of your phone and as a result 
requires no installation. Simply set 
your telephone on the base of the 
device, attach your receiver to the 
universal joint at the extreme end 
of the automatic arm and you are 
ready to make your first call the 
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easy, relaxed way. 

Operation is equally simple. Pull 
the receiver (in rest position it 
stands back out of your way) to 


you and the connection is made; | 


push it away, and it is disconnected. 

Office Appliance Company, 159 
New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., will gladly furnish ad- 
ditional information about this 
phone arm. 


An Assorter With A Thousand 
And One Uses 


Flexishelf is the trade name of a 
new versatile assorter. with sliding 


trays which should prove particu- | 
larly useful in any bank mail or | 


bookkeeping department. 
Constructed of reinforced 
with double inside tracked wall and 
trays adjustable up and down on 
one inch centers, the assorter has 


many uses. Principal among these 
are as a mail and pigeon hole rack, | 


check sorter, correspondence rack 
and utility distributor for storing. 

A new snap-in follower-block 
which adjusts for short, letter and 
legal forms is just one of a number 
of innovations included in the unit. 





Model FS-15 Jr., pictured above, 
has an outside measurement of 
15 by 13% by 12 and has a 12 tray 
capacity. Four rubber grummets, 
supplied with each assorter pre- 
vent it from marring desk or table 
tops. 

Available in gray, green and wal- 
nut brown baked enamel, this 
model of the Flexishelf weighs ap- 
proximately 20 pounds. 

Address J. R. Geller, P. O. Box 
141, Oakland Garden Station, 
Flushing, N. Y. for further infor- 
mation about this and larger models 
of the assorter. 
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What would happen if customer records 
got into the wrong hands 
en route to incineration? 


"DON’T TAKE CHANCES” 


with your customers! 


Use CHREDMASTER 


to destroy ledger sheets, 
account analyses, 
work sheets, etc 


Shredmaster Shredding Machines elimi- 
nate costly, dangerous transportation . . . 
guarantee security... by reducing confi- 
dential records to unreadable shreds... 
right on the premises. 

Operates quietly, cleanly, safely. Mini- 
mum maintenance. 

SHREDMASTERS are used by govern- 
ment agencies and leading banks and 
business concerns throughout the country. 


Three models — 
for all 
requirements. 
Write for 
complete 
information. 


THE 


SHREDMASTER 


CORPORATION 
205 Willoughby Avenue, Bklyn. 5, N.Y. 











LOWER 
PRICES 


BETTER 
“equal to the finest,” SIGNS 


cast bronze and aluminum tablets and 
name plates at strictly competitive prices. 


=> Write for FREE folders @ 


Also makers of bronze, aluminum and 
stainless steel doors, railings, etc. 
Famous for finer quality for 70 years. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 





Handsome, hand-chased, 





“Look at those distinctive colors on 
the STANDARD Currency straps.” 


A 
Gq 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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BAND CURRENCY 
IN HALF THE a 
# 


with 


‘STEELS 2<rRONG 


SEALS BY 
PRESSURE 


SEALS IN 
3% SECONDS 


NEW 


NO MOISTENING... 


Actual stop watch checks show 
the sealing speed... 33 sec- 
onds against 7 seconds ... with 
the new STYX-DRY Bill Strap. 
Seals by pressure, no 
moistening, no mess. 
Retains adhesiveness 

for years. In Colors for 
different denomina- 

tions. Made of 

brown Kraft. 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 


Dept. A 


¢ HANNIBAL, MO. 


Send Sample of 


NAME..___. 


ADDRESS -- 





within arm’s reach. 


A Modern Desk For A Modern Office 


A perfect example of the new trend toward integration of work- 
ing and storage space in office furniture is the Executive Desk, one 
of the variations available in the Executive Office Group recently 
marketed by the Herman Miller Furniture Company, Zeeland, Mich. 

Use of the desk, which measures 80 by 18% inches and is 25 
inches high, eliminates the need for scattered storage pieces around 
a room. In addition, it saves time by placing all important papers 


This series is available in a wide choice of colors, finishes, sizes and 
with a large selection of attachments (like the suspended file cabinet 
at the left) and storage components. 





A Hold-All Desk Tray 


| Where drawer space is at a pre- 
imium a little desk tray like the 
Jayem Sales Corporation’s Hold-All 
model is an invaluable aid. 


Designed for maximum efficiency, 
pao unit features a convenient well 
for pencils, clips, etc., and a roomy 
full size drawer for correspondence, 


carbon paper, etc. 

The Hold-All tray is made of 
jheavy gauge steel and is equipped 
‘with four rubber feet to prevent 


it from scratching desk surfaces. 


Finished in office gray, the tray 
measures 10 by 14 by 4% inches 
and weighs approximately four 
pounds. 

In addition to this versatile desk 
tray, the corporation which is lo- 
cated at 31 Coffey Street, Brooklyn 
31, N. Y., manufactures filing tubs, 
both flexible and rigid sectional 
organizers as well as files for many 
different purposes. 
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A. B. E. PERFORATORS 


(Product of American Bank Equipment Co.) 


Easy, Fast Cancellation of Your Checks! 
Electrically Operated, Capacity—900 
Papers Per Minute. Choice of Four 
Models. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


TIME, DATE & NUMBER, INC. 


298 Broadway 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








BANK SUPPLIES 
IN 


PLASTIC — WALNUT — BRONZE 


Custom Made 
Plaques and Name Plates 


Attractive “LEGAL HOLIDAY” 
plaques—''Next Window Please" 
signs, etc. 


NEXT TELLER PLEASE 
ea ers 


Special signs ‘‘New Accounts” 
“Information”, etc. Beautiful 
color combinations. 


HONOR ROLL & MEMORIAL 
SPECIALISTS 


Office Identification Signs 


“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 
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Push-Button Messenger Service 


Two new electric dumb waiters 
designed to carry light loads swiftly 
and economically between floors in 
banks, multi-floor offices and sim- 
ilar establishments have been 
placed on the market recently by 
the Sedgwick Machine Works, 90 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


An electric correspondence lift 
with a 25-pound capacity provides 
a highly efficient method of trans- 
porting statements, records, books. 
correspondence, and small pack- 
ages, in multi-floor operations. Ex- 
tremely compact, the unit requires 
little space for installation. It 
travels 45 feet a minute, for un- 
limited distances. 

Push-button operation is fully 
automatic. Engineered for complete 
safety, the lift will not move when 
a station door is open, and a signal 
light shows when the unit is in 
use. 


An electric parcel lift, with 100- 
pound capacity, carries parcels, 
small office machines, ledgers, and 
other equipment, as well as lighter 
loads of mail, records, and similar 
material. It travels 50 feet a min- 
ute, and has the same automatic 
operation and safety features as the 
correspondence lift. 


Builder of vertical transportation 
since 1893, Sedgwick also manu- 
factures electric dumb waiters with 
standard capacities graduated from 
150 to 750 pounds, as well as 


| residence elevators. 


“My husband says I've got to ask you if | 
can drive it—since you still own most of the 
cor.” 








Creating 
A 
Landmark 


This unique clock on the Franklin Savings 
Bank in New York makes 2 complete revo- 
lutions a minute—2880 a day—to show 
the bank’s emblem on back. Providing the 
community with accurate Naval Observatory 
Time, it is a symbol of the bank's friendly, 
helpful service. 

One of the hundreds of famous “land- 
mark” clocks created by the 


SELF WINDING CLOCK Co. 
Manufacturers of Standard and Specially Designed 
Clocks and Clock Systems 


205 Willoughby Ave. Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY, 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost is small. 
And your message is sure 
to recelve the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 








Chamber Of Commerce Board 
OKs Study Of Threats To Fed 


The board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has authorized a 
study of trends that seem to threat- 
en the non-political character of 
the Federal Reserve System. The 
current investigation of the coun- 
try’s banking structure by the Pat- 
man sub-committee on _ general 
credit control and debt management 
is widely regarded as just such a 
threat. The Chamber’s study was 
proposed by its committee on eco- 
nomic policy, headed by Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of General Mills. 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


Warehousemen's Program 


The committee on banking rela- 
tions, merchandising division, 
American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, has set up a program de- 
signed to keep bank loan officers 
reminded of the value of warehouse 
receipts as collateral. Charles J. 
LaMothe, president of the St. Louis 
Terminal Warehouse Company, is 
chairman of the committee which 
has 38 members located in the 
principal marketing centers in the 
twelve Federal Reserve Districts. 
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THE GREENVILLE AVENUE STATE BANK, an affiliate of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex., recently opened for business 
in these new quarters at 1827 Greenville Ave., Dallas. There are 
main entrances to the lobby from both the street and the bank’s park- 
ing lot. Two drive-in deposit windows border the parking area. 





THE NEW AUTO BANK of the First National Bank of Minneapolis, pic- 
tured above, recently opened for service. It is located adjacent to the 
bank’s main office, and will provide space for 30 cars at a time, giv- 
ing it an anticipated daily turnover of from 400 to 500 cars. Customers 
will have only a few steps to walk from their cars to the tellers’ units 
at the rear of the parking area. Parking will be limited to 15 minutes. 
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Continental Illinois Changes 


The board of directors of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago has 
made the following changes in its 
official staff: Advanced from second 
vice president to vice president: 
Robert A. Daly, Arthur J. Frey, 
William P. Schneider, Thomas W. 
Evans, Charles E. Clippiner, Fred 
E. Bates and Edmond B. Stofft; 
from comptroller to vice president, 
Carsten E. Ronning; from assistant 
comptroller to comptroller, Frederic 
A. Curtis; from assistant cashier to 
second vice president, Orion Morris, 
Arthur J. Hercher, James D. Walsh, 
George Wiersema; from assistant 
secretary to second vice president, 
Ben Nemec, Jr.; from trust officer 
to second vice president, Harold L. 
Weis; from assistant secretary to 
trust officer, M. McAllister Clarke, 
John W. Heddens, and Edward W. 
Wilson; elected assistant cashiers, 
Edward C. Dresselhuys, Lawrence 
H. Frowick, C. Bernard Jacobs, 
Charles O. Newlin, Ernest A. Carl- 
son, Russell V. Wick, George E. 
Handtmann, Jr; elected assistant 
secretaries, E. Stanley Enlund, 
Leonard A. Lescher, and Edward F. 
Picha. 


First of Minneapolis Promotions 

Five official staff promotions and 
the election of four new officers 
have been announced by the First 
National Bank of . Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

In the bank’s trust department, 
Robert M. Bell was advanced from 
assistant vice president to vice 
president, and Lee A. Short and 
Frank B. Weck, trust officers were 
both elected vice president and trust 
officer. 

Promotions in the banking de- 
partment were those of Dwight M. 
Holcombe and Fred H. Waterhouse 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice president. 

New officers, all of whom were 
elected assistant cashiers, are Earl 
A. Carlson, David L. Johnson, Gor- 
don M. Malen and Robert L. 
Stuebing. 


W. N. FRY, JR., president of Fischer 
Lime & Cement Company, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank 
of Memphis. 
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A Bank President Substitutes For Santa 


Community Christmas parties given by banks at which bank 
officials put in an appearance are neither new nor unusual. But when 
a bank president dons Santa’s official raiment and wears the tradi- 
tional white beard in order to personally greet guests and distribute 
gifts, the occasion may be described as newsworthy. 


Clarence A. Beutel, president of the South East National Bank of 
Chicago, did just that when the bank rented a theatre and staged 
a free Christmas show to 2,500 handicapped and underprivileged 
youngsters of the city’s South East side. Mr. Beutel was assisted by 
Frederick E. Buettner, the bank’s auditor, who also donned Santa 
Claus attire. It’s a matter of unofficial record that these bewhiskered 
bank officers had the time of their lives. Ditto, the youngsters and 
their parents. 








assure you of prompt, efficient 
handling of every type of banking transaction. 


Our extensive services are at the disposal of 
all banks. 


CiTyY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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Matthew J. Kelsh Alexander D. Calhoun 


The National City Bank of New 
York has recently effected the fol- 
lowing changes in its official staff: 
ROWLAND R. HUGHES, advanced from 
comptroller to vice president; 
BURNESS KYDD, advanced from 
deputy comptroller to comptroller; 
MATTHEW J. KELSH, PAUL W. KIM- 
ZEY and BURTON J. LEE advanced 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president; ALEXANDER D. CALHOUN 
and LEONARD N. JOHNSON appointed 
vice presidents. 


GEORGE GUND, president of The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, O., has been appointed mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Council 
from the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District for the Year 1952. He suc- 
ceeds SIDNEY B. CONGDON, president 
of The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, who had been a member of the 
Council since January 1, 1949. 


Staff Promotions And Elections 
At The First Of Chicago 


Official staff promotions and new 
officers elected recently at The First 
National Bank of Chicago were: 
John W. Kearns, vice president and 
counsel, named vice president and 
general counsel; Wyndham Hasler, 
James U. Snydacker, and John H. 
Weedon, assistant vice presidents, 
promoted to vice presidents. Joseph 
T. Keckeisen, formerly assistant 
vice president and secretary, pro- 
moted to vice president and secre- 
tary. Charles Z. Meyer, comptroller, 
promoted to vice president and 
comptroller. 

Advanced to assistant vice presi- 
dents were: Elmer M. Rettig, form- 
er assistant secretary, also elected 
trust officer, James A. Bourke and 
Leroy F. Winterhalter, former as- 
sistant cashiers, and Rollin B. Mans- 
field, trust officer. 

New officers elected were: Wil- 
liam T. Bacon, Jr., William T. 
Dwyer, Fred S. Floyd, Roy Lund, H. 
William Melum, George W. Miller, 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS, Dallas, Texas has recently in- 
stalled this telesign containing 3,136 individually controlled bulbs 
which form letters corresponding to those punched on tape as it is 
fed through a cigar-box size transmitter. Following formal dedica- 
tion ceremonies, the sign flashed its first message: “Uncensored news 
is the basis of freedom.” The telesign is operated continuously from 
7:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M., bringing to the people of Dallas, as a public 
service, news bulletins highlighting the latest developments i: the 
big stories of the day, local, national and international. 


Rudolph E. Palluck, Robert E. 
White, and Richard C. Williams, 
assistant cashiers; William K. 
Stevens and Howard R. Wilking, 
assistant trust officers; William J. 
Lennon, assistant secretary. 


Estil Vance Walton G. Gambill 


D. M. COGDELL, well known 
rancher and oil man, and ESTIL 
VANCE, president of the bank, have 
been elected to the board of The 
Fort Worth National Bank, Tex. 


WALTON GRAY GAMBILL has been 
elected an assistant vice president 
of First American National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn. CHABLES EDGAR 
JONES and THOMAS B. BUFORD were 
elected assistant cashiers. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New Orleans has announced the 
election of CLEBERT C. SMITH, former 
deputy bank commissioner of 
Louisiana, as vice president. 


FRANK R. SWAN has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 


Stockholders of Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
recently elected HAROLD F. FALK and 
J. A. PUELICHER as new directors. 
Mr. Falk is vice president in charge 
of manufacturing of the Falk Cor- 
poration of Milwaukee. Mr. Pueli- 
cher and CLARENCE F. TESCH were 
promoted from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president; ALVIN J. 
RINDFLEISCH, JAMES P. FITCH, ED- 
WARD C. BLOM, LYLE B. SCHELLINGER, 
ALGOTT W. ANDERSON, H. S. FRENCH, 
and PHILIP K. DRESSLER were pro- 
moted from assistant cashiers to as- 
sistant vice presidents; and DANIEL 
SCHUTZ was elected an assistant 
cashier. 
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Vice President DAVID H. SWEET of 
the City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago was advanced 
to the office of senior vice president 
at the annual meeting of the bank’s 
board. RICHARD REAM was made an 
assistant vice president; WALTER E. 
TOON, LESLIE L. REID and BURT A. 
BOWLBY were promoted from assist- 
ant trust officers to trust officers; 
Pp. JORDAN HAMEL and JACK S. GLASER 
were made assistant trust officers 
and FRANK P. LOSEAU, ORAN J. RAD- 
FORD and ROGER W. CUSHMAN were 
made assistant cashiers. 


The following promotions were 
authorized at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the Crocker 
First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco: from cashier to vice president 
and cashier, GEORGE M. DOYLE; from 
assistant vice president to vice 
president, HART H. TANTAU and LLOYD 
A. WISEMAN; from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice president, GEORGE 
W. HULDRUM, E. H. HAGAN and C. B. 
NEUMAN, JR., of the San Francisco 
office and LESTER T. BARTMAN, Oak- 
land office. E. J. TOOKER, formerly 
assistant trust officer, was also 
named an assistant vice president. 
Named assistant cashiers were: H. 
HEINECKE, P. MARKWART, L. E. 
THOMAS, WM. FEIK, JR., ROBERT 
HUNTER, EDGAR LEWIS, JAMES BACI- 
GALUPI, SIDNEY E. PAYNE and WM. H. 
HIATT. 


American Trust Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has announced the 
election of YATES W. FAISON, LEROY 
H. STANTON and EDWARD S. HAMIL- 
TON as assistant vice presidents. 
ROBERT L. HINES and L. W. HENDER- 
SON were named assistant trust offi- 
cer and assistant treasurer, respec- 
tively. 


The First National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore. has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. J. SCEARCE, manager 
of its Hollywood-Rose City Branch, 
as a vice president. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. has announced 
the election as vice president of 
N. S. CALHOUN, JR., formerly vice 
president of the American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. F. STAF- 
FORD CLEARY, CHARLES E. RANCE and 
MARINUS J. TOPP former assistant 
vice presidents of the Chemical, 
were promoted to the office of vice 
president. 
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J. A. Ducournayu 


Jack Andrew Beadles Kellam Hooper 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company has announced the fol- 
lowing staff promotions: H. G. KING 
to vice president and trust officer; 
J. A. DUCOURNAU to vice president; 
and R. G. WINDEN and E. T. PETERSON 
to assistant cashiers. 


JACK ANDREW BEADLES, former 
assistant auditor of First American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn.. 
has been elected auditor of the 
bank, succeeding MEREDITH FLAUTT 
who has been advanced to assistant 
vice president. 


KELLAM HOOPER has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the Bank 
of New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank, and G. L. SHELDON has been 
made comptroller according to a 
recent announcement by the bank. 


TRACERS COMPANY 


BALDWIN MAULL, vice president 
of Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York was recently elected 
executive vice president and direc- 
tor of Marine Midland Corporation. 

FENWICK C. ATWILL and EDWARD 
C. BROWN, JR., were recently elected 
assistant cashiers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The following year-end promo- 
tions occurred at the head office of 
the First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz. CHARLES E. WILSON 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice president, and ROBERT F. DEWEY 
from assistant trust officer to trust 
officer. 


JOHN B. MITCHELL hds been pro- 
moted from vice president to exec- 
utive vice president of Manufac- 
turers Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. GEORGE I. BAGGOTT, a 
senior bank examiner of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
since 1944, has been elected a vice 
president of the bank. 

The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Paterson, N. J. 
has announced the promotion of 
former Assistant Cashier EDWARD 
F. SHERIDAN to the office of assistant 
vice president. 

The Mercantile National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex., has announced the 
election of ALBERT C. ARMSTRONG, as 
vice president. Mr. Armstrong was 
formerly chairman of the board 
of Northwestern Bank of Commerce 
at Duluth, Minn. £E. CONSTANTIN, JR., 
Texas oil man and cattle raiser, has 
been elected a director of the bank. 

ROY G. LUCKS, president of Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, has 
been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Bank of California, 
N. A., San Francisco, Calif. 


iD 


AMERICA 





A New Branch For Washington's 
American Security & Trust Co. 


Those who live and work in the 
Friendship Heights, Chevy Chase 
and surrounding areas of nearby 
Northwest Washington and Mary- 
land may now enjoy the latest in 
banking services as provided by a 
new branch office of the American 
Security and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Located at Wisconsin 
Ave. and Harrison Street, N. W., the 
new facilities include a drive-in 
window, modern safe deposit vault 
with the latest electrical protective 
devices, night depository, and a 
large parking area in the rear of 
the building. 

Of special interest among the 
building’s appointments are the 
new pitcomatic doors which open 
at the slightest pressure. 


The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. has announced the 
election of MRS. RUTH E. SHERRILL as 
assistant vice president. 


The Third National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. has announced the pro- 
motion of RAYMOND J. BOTTOMS and 
W. E. JONES from assistant vice 
president to vice president. 


GEORGE C. ROBINSON has been made 
an assistant vice president of 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York, N. Y. has announced 
the promotion of JAMES G. BALDWIN, 
STANLEY W. HUBBEL, J. FRANK 
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Ceiling height thermopane windows give an attractive exterior appearance while providing 
valuable additional light for the interior of the new branch. The drive-in window, shows 
above right, is conspicuously and conveniently located at the side of the building. 


MORRIS and ARTHUR J. SMYTH, 
former assistant vice presidents, to 
vice presidents. WILLIAM H. KEELER 
and FRANK C. STRAAT, JR., formerly 
assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary, respectively, were ap- 
pointed assistant vice presidents. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced the election of DUNCAN 
MERRIWEATHER, executive vice 
president and director of Rohn & 
Hass, as a member of its board of 
directors. GEORGE C. ROBINSON and 
JOHN G. PARSONS, JR. were promoted 
to assistant vice president; and OTIS 
F. SHEPHERD and J. ALBERT CAIRNS 
were made trust officers. 


The National State Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. has announced the fol- 
lowing staff changes: LEO F. 
SCHNEIDER promoted to _ assistant 
cashier; VICTOR GLASSER advanced 
from auditor to head of the ac- 
counting department; MATTHEW 
ZEISER appointed auditor. 


EVAN B. WALKER has been elected 
vice president of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DONALD L. BALLANTYNE and JAMES 
A. JACOBSON have been promoted 
to the office of vice president of 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
N. Y. FRANCIS E. GRIMES, WILLIAM 
J. LAMNECK and THOMAS J. MCGARRY 
were named second vice presidents. 
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R. E. Harding 





Stanley E. Bennett 


Key officers of The Fort Worth 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., 
have been promoted as follows: 
R. E. HARDING, president, was elected 
chairman of the board. w. M. MAS- 
SIE, continuing as vice president, 
was named honarary chairman of 
the board. Other promotions: RAY- 
MOND C. GEE, vice president, to vice 
chairman of the board; E. A. VANCE, 
vice president, to president; J. E. 
MCKINNEY, vice president, to chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
executive vice president. 











STANLEY E. BENNETT, for many 
years secretary-treasurer of Wis- 








consin Bankshares Corp., has been 
elected cashier of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
HARRISON W. KLOCKOW, LOWELL C. 
KLUG and LARRY SMOTHERMAN were 
elected assistant vice presidents. 
LUDWIG STRIEGL and ROLAND FILTER 
were advanced to assistant cashiers. 
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before you order 


Christmas Club supplies 


let RAND M‘NALLY 








show you their NEW record keeping system. 
It operates with standard coupon books... 
No change in customer, window, 

or check procedure. A tremendous 

savings in record keeping time. 


Note these special features! 


Sorting of coupons reduced 90%. 

Accounts in full view and easy reach at all times. 
No possibility of posting to wrong accounts. 
Automatically corrects clerical errors. 

Gives daily balances of verified accuracy. 

Trial balances quickly and accurately taken. 


Saves floor and filing space. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


DUTH CLARK STREET, < 



































HAY DICKSON, ROY V. JACKSON, 
CHARLES P. BELL and HUBERT C. 
GENTRY were elected assistant cash- 
iers. 


Gerald W. L. Andrew Philip H. Milner 


The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. has an- 
nounced the following changes in 
its official staff: GERALD W. L. AN- 
DREW, PHILIP H. MILNER and THOMAS 
E. SPEER, all formerly assistant vice 
presidents, have been named vice 
presidents; ALFRED R. ROBBINS has 
been promoted to assistant vice 
president; and ERVING H. ADLER, 
JOSEPH L. ENGEL and WILLIAM J. 
FABRY have been named assistant 
secretaries. 


Central Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., has announced the pro- 
motion of JOHN 0. CHAPPEL, JR., 
formerly assistant vice president, 
to vice president. Other promotions 
were announced as follows: EDWIN 
C. GAMBLE and CHARLES F. CURRO 
to assistant vice president; DWIGHT 
W. HOSTETTER to trust officer; 
CHARLES G. SATTLER to assistant in- 
vestment officer; OLIVER W. BIRCK- 
HEAD, JR. and CLIFFORD M. DAUM, as 
assistant cashiers. 


BERNARD C. GRANGAARD has been 
promoted to vice president of the 
Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. has elected 
GEORGE J. KENNY a vice president. 
These other appointments were an- 
nounced: LEONARD BARRETT-SMITH, 
JAMES G. GAFFNEY, JOHN E. HURLEY, 
JOHN RULON-MILLER and FRANCIS A. 
WHARTON, trust officers; FRANK G. 
DEMPSEY, CHARLES C. GOODFELLOW, 
JR., GLEN K. GREEN, PAUL JACOBY, JR., 
JOHN J. KINSELLA, RAYMOND H. 
SAMPSON and JOHN G. WINSLOW, as- 
sistant trust officers; and THOMAS H. 
GOURLAY and WILLIAM F. SWITZLER, 
assistant trust officers and assistant 
secretaries. 
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Thomas E. Speer Lester E. Lamb 


Charles F. Mapes 


Evans G. Morgan 


LESTER E. LAMB, CHARLES F. MAPES 
and EVANS G. MORGAN have been 
elected vice presidents of The Han- 
over Bank, New York, N. Y. ED- 
WARD E. BREMER, KARL E. CASE and 
GEORGE H. HASLAM were appointed 
assistant vice presidents. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. has promoted wWIL- 
LIAM C. BOWKER and ALFRED J. 
SPEAK from the office of second vice 
president to that of vice president. 
WILLIAM J. O'CONNOR and HOWARD 
G. ZENK, former assistant secre- 
taries-treasurers, and RAYMOND B. 
WEATHERBY, assistant trust officer, 
were named second vice presidents. 


The Bank of Virginia has an- 
nounced the following changes in 
its official staff: PAUL H. BRAME and 
JAMES W. BUFFINTON promoted to 
vice president; FRANK T. HYDE 
elected assistant vice president; 
DAVID STUART BECKNER and CHARLES 
EDWARD CARTER elected assistant 
cashiers. 


First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. has made these promo- 
tions: WILLIAM H. HURTZMAN from 
comptroller to vice president and 
comptroller; EARL S. EICHIN from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice pres- 
ident; and JOHN L. GRANT and JOHN 
J. FAWLEY to assistant cashier. 


FRED L. EMENY, former assistant 
vice president of Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O., has been 
advanced to the office of vice presi- 
dent. 


FRANK J. KEELER, in charge of the 
employee relations department of 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, was recently made a vice 
president. Other staff changes in- 
clude the promotion of HERMAN J, 
WACKER to auditor; the appoint- 
ment of G. H. PARM, FRANK S. NEU- 
MAN and JOHN L. TAYLOR as assist- 
ant vice presidents; the appoint- 
ment of F. H. WOLF, C. P. BEHN, L. E. 
ALBRIGHT, W. S. PURCELL and F. A, 
GREMMELS as assistant treasurers, 
and that of STANLEY A. CARRINGTON 
and PHILIP W. HAYDEN as assistant 
trust officers. 


American National Bank of Chi- 
cago has announced the following 
changes in its official staff: EDWARD 
A. BERNDT, JR. and HOWARD J. JOHN- 
SON promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president. ARTHUR 
H. MORSTADT, assistant trust officer 
and assistant secretary, and HARRY 
P. LAWRENCE, assistant cashier, ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president. 
JOHN A. GREENWOOD, JAMES S. POT- 
TINGER, H. STORY TURNER and CHES- 
TER G. ZIMMERMAN, elected assistant 
cashiers. 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. has advanced to vice 
president PAUL BONYNGE, JR., ED- 
MOND G. FARRELL, J. MORDEN 
MURPHY, JOHN F. RATH and ARTHUR 
W. SCHLICHTING. The following were 
named assistant vice presidents: 
RUSSELL W. BILLMAN, JAMES lL. 
CRAFT, JOHN KEAT, DAVID W. LEWIS, 
CHARLES G. MILLER, JR., CARL M. 
MUELLER, JEAN F. ROBERT, JOSEPH 
C. SWAYZE, R. V. VOORHEES, GUY R. [ 
BYAM, GEORGE F. VALENTINE and 
EDWARD D. WEATHERHEAD. HUGH F. 
CURRAN was made trust officer. 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land has anounced the following 
promotions: W. W. BOORSE and ED- 
WARD L. MASS from assistant vice 
president to vice president; E. E 
BARKER, JR., JOHN L. SQUIRE and 
ROBERT D. TEMPLEMAN from assist- 
ant cashier to assistant vice presi- 
dent; and GILBERT H. PALMER and 
F. J. KIRCHENBAUER to assistant vice 
president. 


THOMAS RODD has been named 
vice president and treasurer of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. JOHN E. HOPKINS and 
ELLMORE C. PATTERSON were elected 
vice presidents. 
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«,.. helping to keep 


the business cycle 


on an even keel...” 


HARRY B. HIGGINS 
President, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


“The employees of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company since 1946, have purchased $9,488,510 
in United States Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. This accumulation of 
assets will be of inestimable value in helping to keep the business cycle on an even keel 


by maintaining purchasing power for the future.” 


Payroll Savings—the plan that protects—pays the employer 

triple benefits: 

® it makes a good employee a better one—a serious saver 
with a definite plan for personal security. 


®@ as enrollment on the plan goes to 60%, 70% employee 
participation, productivity increases, absenteeism de- 


creases and accident records go down. 


® and as Mr. Higgins points out, the systematic purchase 
of Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan is 
building a tremendous reserve of purchasing power. 


Let’s point up the third employer benefit with a few figures: 


®@ On September 30, 1951, individuals held Series E Bonds 
totaling $34.6 Billion—more than $4.6 greater than on 
V-J Day. 


® During the five calendar years (1946-1950) Defense 
Bonds sales provided: 


—Cash to retire $3 Billion A-D Savings Bonds (matur- 
ing Series). 


—Cash to meet $24 Billion redemptions of E, F and G 
Bonds. 


— $6 Billion (after providing cash for the payments enu- 
merated above) that the U.S. Treasury could use to pay 


off bank-held debt. 


And the figures are getting better every day—between 
January i, 1951 and November 1, 1951, 1,200,000 em- 
ployed men and women joined the Payroll Savings Plan. 


If the employee participation on your Payroll Savings 
Plan is less than 60%, phone, wire or write to Savings 
Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. Your State 
Director will be glad to show you how you can partici- 
pate in the triple benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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RALPH C. ARCHER, vice president of 
International Harvester Company 
has been elected a director of the 
La Salle National Bank, Chicago. 


First National Bank of Boston, 
Mass. has announced the election of 
EPHRON CATLIN, JR. and CARL W. 
TREMPF as vice presidents. 


Irving Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. has announced the pro- 
motion of former assistant vice 
president, WILLIAM W. PEVEAR, to 
vice president and the appointment 
of EDMOND P. KRUG as an assistant 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Feb. 4-6—Midwinter Trust Conference, The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 3-5—Savings and Mortgage Division, Spring Conference, Statler Hotel, New 


York, N. Y. 


Mar. 24-26—National Installment Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
June 2-6— American Institute of Banking, 50th Convention, Houston, Tex. 
Aug. 13-15—Western Regional Trust Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 28- 


Oct. 1—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nov. 13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Apr. 6-8— Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 

Apr. 15-17—Georgia, The Bon Air, Augusta. 

Apr. 16-18—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Apr. 20-21—New Mexico, La Caverna Hotel, Carlsbad. 


May 7-9—Kansas, Topeka. 


May 8— Delaware, duPont Country Club, Wilmington. 

May 8-9—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

May 8-11—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

May 12-13—Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

May 12-14—WMissouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

May 15-16—Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

May 16-17—South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 

May 19-21—Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery. 

May 19-21—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 

May 22-24—California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

May 25-27—Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 

May 25-28—Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke. 

May 26-28—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 

June 2-4—Illinois Bankers Association, 61st Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
June 2-4—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 4-5—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 


June 6-7—Wyoming, Saratoga Inn, Saratoga. 


June 8-10—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 


June 11-15—Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 13-14—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 13-14—Vermont, The Equinox House, Manchester. 


June 15-17—Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem. 


secretary in the international bank- 
ing division. 

Security Trust Company of 
Rochester, N. Y. has announced 


the appointment of J. WALLACE ELY 
as executive vice president. 


GORDON R. BALL, general manager 
of the Bank of Montreal, has been 
elected a vice president and director 


of the bank. 
National 


Northwestern Bank, 


Minneapolis, Minn., has announced 
the election of GOODRICH LOWRY as 
executive vice president. 























































June 16-18—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


June 19-21—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 


June 19-21—New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 






June 19-21—Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 
June 20-22—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 
June 26-29—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 


July 18-19—West Virginia, The Greenbrier and Cottages, White Sulphur Springs. 
Oct. 19-22—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Feb. 13-15—National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, Annual Convention, Com- 


modore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
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BANKERS MONTHLY 


that are MUST reading if you 
are contemplating new banking quarters... 


© 





Send for your complimentary copies today! 


& “What happens after a bank modernizes?”’ You'll find these brochures well worth the few 
This authentic report, based on case histories of 50 minutes it takes you to mail the attached cou- 
banks, gives you the inside story of what happens to . » 
deposits, service and other important business factors pon to us. For here is a wealth of information 
when a bank modernizes. that will be especially helpful if you are think- 

. “Revolutionary new designs for banks” ing about new or modernized quarters for your 
Sketches and photo aphs of actual Projects portray a bank. All sketches, photos and designs are of 

rand new kind o nk architecture that is winning . ’ ’ 
the endorsement of bankers. . . and bank customers... actual Projects. They ll show how we're help- 
throughout the United States! ing build a bigger business future for banks 

& “Portfolio of bank photos” of all sizes and types. . . all over the nation. 
Here’s your eopectanity te, see a wide variety ho For a comprehensive picture of the latest 
unusually successful new banking quarters, large a : : . : 
small, ranging in design from po to contemporary- innovations = Bow banking quarters today, 
modern, right on your own desk-top. mail the coupon now. We'll be glad to for- 





Mr. J. B. Gander, President 5 4 


Bank Buildi amd Equipminit Corporcition OF AMERICA a 
9th & Sidney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


OF GR. cnccevaneabasedicudcenacaccades (date), we contemplate 
2 New Bldg. 0 Modernized Bldg. (2 New Fixtures 1 Modernized Fixtures 


Without obligation please send us the brochures checked below: 
0 No.1 D No. 2 0 No.3 
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Name 


City fale binns wegen wh eT RF Oe 
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== = eueneee =e ee ee 
carters: ST. LOUIS, 9th & Sidney Sts. « Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave., N. ¥Y. City « ATLANTA, Western Union Bldg. *¢ SAN FRANCISCO, Mechanics Institute Bldg. 
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with time-and-effort-saving features oe | 
“never before combined on ONE machine! tenet: :ee: jens, 


Gives automatic printed proc f 
< of whether or not the machine 
ae was clear when the operator 


started to use it. 
2. Automatic space-up of tape. Spaces 


tape to correct tear-off position when total 
is printed. Saves time, effort, paper. 


6. Subtractions in 

Can never be mis 
: ‘ for additions. Stand 

3. Automatic credit balance. Actual prominently even 
minus totals are automatically com- amounts have b 
puted, and printed by a single touch “checked off” on 
of the total bar. Prints in red, with tape. Identified insta 
CR symbol. . : for everyone knows 
meaning of red fig 


4. Full, visible keyboard. All ciphers 
print automatically —saving time, 
motion, and effort! Two or more keys 
can be depressed simultaneously. 
Amounts remain visible until added. 


7. Large answer dials. A 
show the accumulated to 
large numerals. Permit 
machine without tape. 


5. Easy-touch key action. Depression of 
keys is practically effortless, yet sufficient 
to tell you when you have depressed a 
key. Tension is uniform 31% oz. 


8. Heavy-duty construction. Compag 
for desk use. Portable enough to mo 
about, yet rugged enough to carry ¢ 
through long years of hard service. 


These National Adding Machine features can Call the local National Cash Register Company’s 
mean money to you ... in time saved . . . in added office, or the dealer or distributor for National 
accuracy .. . in more work done with less effort. Adding Machines. Arrange for a revealing dem- 
Prove it in your own office, on your own work. onstration now. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 








